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MY BROTHER'S FAMILY. 





BY MARGARET B. HARVEY. 


5. 

From my very childhood I remember hearing 
people say that I was born to rule, sothat I early 
acquired the title of Queen Elizabeth. And Queen 
Elizabeth I remain, though some of my young rel 
atives call me Aunt Queen—my neighbors and ac- , 
quaintances, Miss Queen. For, although I am | 
fifty-five yer s old, I am still single. | 

I always ruled ; indeed I did. And why should 
I not? and by “divine right.” I am endowed 
with better judgment than the majority of people, 
so it is the duty of those around me to obey. 
ruled over my parents, over my brothers and sis 
ters, over my schoolmates, and made many sacri 
fices of time, ease and strength, in order to attend | 
properly to their business for them, and yet, 
strange to say, not one of them ever seemed to 
appreciate my disinterested kindness. | 

I always intended to rule over my husband too, 
but somehow I never got one. What a misfor- 
tune for some man ‘hat he missed the benefit of 
my rare sagacity and tireless activity! But, atany 
rate, I did rule over my beau. ‘That’s one sat- | 
isfaction ; though, perhaps, that’s one reason why 
I never got married. It certainly wasn’t because | 
I lacked beauty or money. 

But I did have my only remaining brother, 
Philip, for my willing subject for several years. 
We kept house together nicely, an? I never de- 
sired that he should marry at « One time, 
however, my will wasn’t law, for he not only 
married, but he also married without my know- 
ledge or consent, and a mere seamstress at that. 
But of course I couldn’t stay in his house after 
such an insult, so I took the next house on the 
avenue. I wanted to be near enough to manage 
them in case they needed me without submitting 
to the indignity of remaining under his roof. | 

Truth to tell, I hadn’t much difficulty. Clara | 
was a meek-faced creature, who scarcely knew 
that she had a soul of her own, and Philip, poor 
fool! was completely infatuated with her. So} 
through her I kept them both in leading-strings. 
When the children were little not one of them 
would have dared put on a pink ribbon if I said 
blue, or a white apron if I said check; but since 
they began to grow up I have had my hands 
full. 

Horace was the first openly to rebel against 
my authority. As his father was a clergyman, 
of course it was eminently proper that he should 
be one too, and so I decided. Philip and Clara 
acquiesced without a word of opposition, but 
when I proceeded to inform the boy that his fu- 
ture had been arranged for him he started as 
though shot and gave me—shall I ever forget 
that look? The impudence of the fellow! To 
his own aunt, too, who knows best what is good 
for him! 

“Indeed, Aunt Queen, I won’¢ be a minister!” 
he exclaimed. 

“ You won't?” I repeated, 
shall!" 

“You have no right to say so,” he declared, 
firmly. ‘My future is my own business, not 
yours; I’m going to be a farmer.” 

It was my turn to start. 

“A farmer! I'll never consent to that.” 

“‘ Fortunately, my dear aunt,” crisply enunci- 
ated Horace, “ your consent is unnecessary. My 
mind is already made up. A wealthy Pennsyl- 
vania farmer is a king.”’ And he walked off, 
whistling as though there was no more to be 
said. 

Did I dream, or had it actually occurred ? 
Had somebody really dared defy me? Could 
any one do so and live? But Horace seemed 
not only to live, but also to thrive, and so, too, 
did his parents and sisters. Still it was evident 
that things were not just as they had been. Im- 
perceptibly, by degrees, I began to feel that my 
sway was becoming somewhat weaker, and while 
I was debating what I had better do about it, there 
followed another outbreak. 

This is howit happened. Atthe time of Hor- 
ace’s unparalleled impertinence and disrespect he 
was on the rs of graduating from the Boys’ 
High School. This was in June. His com- 
mencement and the girls’ were only a few days 
apart, for Bertie and Josie both graduated from 
the Girls’ Normal School. Within a week after 





“But I say you 





the commencements Horace actually packed up 


a bundle, went off to Chester county, and hired 
himself out to a farmer near Phoenixville. The 
next day Bertie and Josie had the audacity to set 
up ¢hetr wills. 

I was just stepping upon the side piazza of 
Philip’s house when I overheard Clara say, 

“Aunt Queen will not approve of either 
project.” 

“H’m!” snapped Bert; “I don’t care whether 
she does or not. Horace knows his own business 
and I know mine.” 

* What does this mean?” I inquired, with my 
usual dignity, as I passed through the long win- 
dow into the sitting-room. 

** It means,”’ explained Bert, “ that Josie and I 
have decided upon our professions.”’ 

“ Your professions indeed! Since when were 
you required to decide upon your professions ?”’ 


| I asked, severely. 


“Since our inward necessities compelled us,” 
answered Josie, bravely. 

“ Pray enlighten me a little further,’’ was my 
sarcastic enunciation, 
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Philadelphia Zimes,twhich had been published 
and paid for! 

“I hope you never intend to put the name 
Liewellyn to your articles?” I said, turning a 
glance of withering scorn upon Bertha. 

She laughed merrily. “ Yes, I do,’’ she an- 
swered; “I’m not ashamed of my name.” 

Ashamed of her name, and not some of her 
name ashamed of Aer / 

I looked from her to Josie and from Josie back 
to Bertha, “Girls,” I began, impressively, “ let 
me tell you seriously that this will hurt your mat- 
rimonial prospects.’”’ (Previous to this I had not 
meant that they should marry, but better marry 
than not mind me /) 

* Well, auntie,” mischievously retorted Bertie, 
“which did you do when you were young, write 
or study medicine ?”’ 

Was ever a woman more tried ? 
diversion I said, 

*« Let me see your article.” 

It was brought. I glanced from the printed 


By way of 


page to the slender, girlish figure of the writer. 
Was it possible ? 
| 


Could this mature sounding 
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“Josie is going to study medicine and I in-1 essay have been written by a young lady of sev 
tend to write for the newspapers,” declared | enteen? 


Bertie. 

“ You are going to do nothing of the kind,” I 
asserted, positively, for I had half forgotten about 
Horace, and expected my dictum then and there 
to make an end of the matter. But both girls 
started and glared me full in the face. 

“Why ?”’ at length Bertie dared to question. 

“ Because I say so, and it’s your place to 
mind.” 

“ That’s no reason,” said Josie; “we want a 
better one.”’ 

We want, indeed! 

“Because / say so,” I repeated, and turned 
and left the house. 

I had no fears that they would really carry out 
their threats, for with all their effrontery they 
were still mere school-girls. But before a week 
had d what was my amazement to discover 
that Josie had actually consulted with our old 
family physician, and he had taken her as a stu- 
dent, and that Bertie had sent an article to the 





«Why, child alive!’’ I exclaimed, “the men 
will think you’re crazy to get married!” 

A look of alarm crossed Bertie’s innocent face, 
and she blushed painfully. 

“Qh, auntie,” she cried, “they won’t, will 
they?” 

“‘ Indeed they will,”’ I declared, triumphantly, 
“and my advice to you is, stop it.” 

Josie loeked indignant. 

« Aunt Queen,” she blurted, vehemently, “ Dr. 
Wiggin thinks it’s splendid. He’s a man, and 
he ought to know. Besides, look here!” And 
she handed me a paper containing a marked 
paragraph. 

“Miss Bertha Llewellyn contributes to a re- 
cent number of the Philadelphia 7imes a very 
well-written article upon family discipline. The 
wfiter is an accomplished young lady not yet out 
of her teens. We are aware of her identity 
although her article is unaccompanied by 
any signature, and we feel safe in predicting 
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for our friend a successful, brilliant 
future.”’ 

The gitls evidently expected me to be gratified, 
but I wasn’t. I laid down the paper and deliv- 
ered myself thus: 

“You'd better be mending your stockings, 
Bertha Llewellyn. Why, I call that a slur / 
The idea of any respectable girl’s having her 
|name in print! If werk is what you want, learn 
dressmaking.” 

I then flounced up-stairs to Philip. “ Why do 
you allow your daughters to act so?” I de- 
manded, 

He only smiled. “ Well, Queen Elizabeth, if 
you can’t control them, / certainly needn't at- 
tempt it.”’ 

This was all the satisfaction he gave me, so I 
was forced to betake myself home. I do believe 
he upholds them. At any rate, I know, that after 
an undisputed reign of years, my sceptre has de- 
parted from ¢Aa¢ house. 


young 


| I. 
But I won't give up without a struggle. Let 
me see—Josie is twenty. Horace eighteen, Bertha 
seventeen; why, Louise must be sixteen. It 
isn’t too late to take her in hand, thank goodness, 
She, at least, shall mind, if the others won't. 
Now, what’s the best. way? No doubt she'll 
want to “choose a profession” too. I may as 
well humor her so far for the sake of peace; but 
if I don’t regulate that matter in time, she'll fol- 
low in the footsteps of the other ungrateful mon 
keys. She can have her “ profession,” but I 
shall decide what that profession shall be. She 
shall teach. But, horrors! I find that the leaven 
has leavened the whole lump, My lady gay 
shrugs her shoulders and tosses her head. 
| “Teach! I won't! I’m going to be a lec 
turer,” 

A lecturer!) Worse and worse. There may 
be some comparative respectability in the career 
of a farmer, a woman journalist, or a woman 
doctor; ¢hey, at least, keep personally out of 
sight of the world. But— 

“ Louise, are you insane? Will you really 
stand up before an audience and expose yourselt 
to the public gaze like a man?” 

« Why no, Aunt Queen,” she responded, as sim- 
ply as a child of six; * I'll do it like a woman.” 

I was taken aback by the unexpected turn of 
her reply. But after a pause I queried, 

“ And how’s that?” 

**Oh,"’ she cried, enthusiastically, “ sweetly, 
daintily, beautifully, nobly. I'll come out in 
| lovely silk and lace and flowers. and bow ele 
| gantly, and then I'll stand behind a little desk 
like a preacher and tell the people to be good 
and brave and true, to strive for a higher life, to 
respect their country’s laws, to love the Lord, 
and bring their children up right. Oh, think of 
the good I can do! And how I’ll make them 
laugh and cry and applaud!” 

The girl had half forgotten me. With a rapt 
air and earnest look she gazed past me and out 
through the bay-window at the croquet-ground, 
I abruptly recalled her to herself, as I said, 
crisply, 

** I tell you a modest woman couldn't do it.”’ 

She straightened herself up suddenly, with an 
indignant flash in her black eyes. 

‘Only a horrid, priggish, self-conscious woman 
would ever think of such a thing as being im- 
| modest. A truly modest one would forget her- 
self in the dignity of her chosen work.” 

That was a speech. I looked around the 
pleasant little sitting-room, fast becoming mem- 
orable as the scene of revolutionary battles. 

“ Louise,” I began, “ you have a good home,” 

«« Suppose I have?”’ she half-questioned, with 
|an inexplicable glance lately learned from her 
elders. Oh, if I could only shut down on her! 

“Suppose I say that you are to stay in it? 
You will have quite enough to do.” 

“ Suppose I decide differently ?”” 

“Can that be, Louise ?”’ 

* Are the world’s noblest works to be left for 
the poor, homeless people alone? Besides, am 
I sure that I shall always have this home? Sup 
pose I found myself homeless, with no means 
of making a new home?” 

I lost patience altogether, and hastily ex- 
claimed, “ You want your own way, I perceive. 
People ought not to be allowed to have their own 
way.” 

“ Well, auntie,” she replied, serenely, “ you 
| evidently want yours.” 
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Of course I left the house “mad.” But still I 
can't give up Louise; there must be a way to 
conciliate her. 

“Lou,” I begin, coaxingly, when I see her 
again, “come spend a few weeks with me.”’ 

«Oh, auntie, thank you,” she answered, airily; 
* but, indeed, it isn’t worth while to incommode 
you. I see you often enough as it is.” 

If the last was intended as a compliment, it 
was rather a doubtful one. However— 

“ Louise,’ I continued, “I never allowed your 
sisters to have beaux; but if you come and stay 
with me a while (mental addition—so that I can 
train you), I won’t object to your having one.’ 

She turned upon me a face as pink and artless 
as a baby Cupid's. 

“Why, Aunt Queenie,” she 
though it were a matter of course, “it’s too late 
for you to object; I have one. I'm engaged to 
Tom Leslie.” 

“Since when?” I gasped. 

“ Since last evening.” 

“ Where have you been meeting him, pray ?”’ 

“Why, he walks half-way home from school 
with me every day.” 


“Philip!”’ I shrieked, three minates later, 


forgetting all my queenly grace, “ your youngest | 


child has gone the way of the others and defied 
my authority. Now I wash my hands of your 
family completely.” 

Did he look pained and beg and beseech me 
to reconsider my decision? He didn’t. He 
only laughed and good-humoredly asked, “ Is 
that so?” 

“It is,” 1 declared. 

“ Well, then,” he pursued, all smiles, “ I have 
a suggestion to make. You have long talked of 
going to Europe, but thought you couldn’t be 
spared. Now, if you are to be relieved of care 
henceforth, wouldn't this be a good time to go ? 
After so many years of anxiety, you need rest.” 

“ The very thing!” 

So at last I am off, and they didn’t seem very 
sorry to part with me, either. What I have en- 
dured for that selfish, ungrateful family! Well, 
mark my words, they'll go to destruction. How 
can it be otherwise when I’m away ? 

( 70 be continued.) 
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BY MRS. J. H. BEMAN 
 GOOD-MORNIN’, Mis’. _ Potter, you've come to 
keep me company awhi e, haven't ye ?”’ 

“Yes,” was the smiling reply; 
settin’ down in my back door with my pan o’ 
peas to shell, when I happened to look over here | 
an’ see you doin’ the same thing; an’ your piazza 
looked so shady and comfortable, I thought I'd 
come and have a little chat with ye. So I 
clapped a couple o’ hard-wood sticks into the 
stove an’ took up my pan, and here I be.”’ 

“ Well, I’m glad ye did,’’ said Mrs. Brown, 
cordially, as she brought a chair fer her guest; 
“it seems real sociable an’ neighborly. I s'pose 
you’ve heard of Mr, Fairbanks’ death?” 

“No, indeed! Jacob heard last evenin’ that 
he’d-had a shock, apopiexy or somethin’, but I 
didn’t know as he was dead.” 

“Well, he is. Hiel Burnham says he died at 
midnight, last night. Hiel’s to work here 
to-day.” 

“ Well, it does seem pretty hard that he should 
be taken right in the prime o’ life, an’ with so 
much business on his hands, too. I’m afraid it 
won't be very easy settlin’ up his affairs.” 

* That’s jest what was the matter,” was Mrs. 
Brown’s earnest reply. ‘* Hiel says that the doc 
tor says his death was caused by overtaxation of 
mind an’ body. You know he had his factory 
an’ his farm an’ his store, besides somethin’ to do 
with the marble works, an’ I don’t know what 
all. They say that for the last year he hain’t 
slep only about five hours out o’ the twenty-four, 
Ye see, it ain’t possible for a mortal to stan’ so 
much; but he kep’ a goin’ hard as ever, till all 
at once he dropped in his harness, as it were.”’ 

“ He’s been lookin’ pale an’ thin for quite a 
spell back,”’ said Mrs. Potter, musingly. “He 
was in the store the day I bought my new cur- 
tains, and I said to him that he looked kind o’ 
worn, an’ I guessed he needed a restin’ spell; 
but he only laughed an’ said there was no such 
thing as rest for him. But he went on to say that 
he had too many irons in the fire.” 

** That's it,” echoed Mrs. Brown, “ too many 
irons in the fire! J don’t believe in bein’ lazy, 
but it does seem as though some folks try to do 
more’n what Providence ap'ints for *em.”’ 

“It makes me think about our minister’s wife, 
down in Massachusetts,”’ remarked Mrs. Potter, 
after a brief silence. ‘ Did I ever tell you about 
her?” 

“ Not as I remember.” 

“ That was—let me see—that must ha’ been 
eighteen years ago. We lived in the village o’ 
Newfield, an’ Jacob was overseer in a sash and 
blind factory. Our house was next door to the 
parsonage, so we had a chance to see a good deal 
o’ the minister’s folks. Well, we had lived there 
a year or so, when the old minister moved away, 
an’ they got a new one by the name of Evans. 
He was a nice, smart young man, an’ the folks 
liked him first-rate. But his wife! oh, I never 
could describe her to you! She was a pale little 
slip of a thing, with great dark eyes an’ the 
sweetest smile you ever saw, an’ her voice was 
just like music. She didn’t iook to be out of 
her teens; but she was twenty-three or four years 
old, an’ she had two children. Well, everybody 
took to her right off—they couldn’t help it; but 
*twas as natural as life for ’em to say when they 
come a callin’, ‘ Mis’. Bently ’—that was the old 
minister’s wife—* used to do so an’ so.’ 

“I happened to be in there once or twice 
when that was said, an’ I see a kind o’ worried 
look creep over her face. But she took right 


hold o’ work brave as could be, an’ the folks got 


declared, as | 


“T was jest a | 


to thinkin’ there was nobody lile her. But after 
all, the more they set by her 1he more they ex- 
pected of her, till finally there wa’n’t nothin’ a 
goin’ but she must help about an’ manage; an’ 
as to callin’ and visitin’, there was no end to it. 
Well, as time went by, I could see that her face 
grew thinner an’ whiter, while her eyes grew 
bigger an’ darker. 

“One winter evenin’, the fourth year o’ their 
livin’ in Newfield, the minister had gone out o’ 
town to lecture, an’ I thought I’d jest run in an’ 
might be feelin’ lonely. She was lyin’ on the 
lounge in the sittin’-room. 

“* Why, Mis’. Evans,’ says I, for she didn’t 
| offer to get up, ‘be you sick ?’ 

“*Oh, I guess not, very,’ she said, quite 
cheerful; but she glanced over at the table 
| where Johnnie and Sarah sat with their picture- 
books, an’ I thought she looked kind o’ anxious 
an’ pitiful. Pretty soon she told ’em ’twas time 
to go to bed; so they come an’ kissed her good- 
night an’ went off as happy as kittens. As soon 
as ’twas quiet, she looked up an’ said, ‘ Mis.’ 
Potter, the thread’s broke, the tension’s been too 
|tight this long time.’ I didn’t know what she 
meant, an’ I turned an’ looked in a dazed way at 
her sewing-machine in the corner. 

“* No,’ says she; ‘not that, it’s me. 
out.’ 

“ Of course, Mis’. Brown, I can't say it jest as 
she did, for she was a scholar an’ amazin’ proper 
an’ smooth-spoken ; but I’ll put it in my words. 

Yes,’ says she, ‘ I've wanted to do so much, 
an’ I haint done hardly anything. I haint even 
satisfied my own best friends, to say nothin o’ 
folks in general.’ 

“*Oh, Mis’. Evans,’ says I, ‘don’t say that; 
I’m sure we think everything of you.’ 

««* Yes,’ says she, kind o’ slow, ‘I s’pose you 
do; but you know that I don’t come up to what 
is expected of me.’ 

“Well, I couldn’t deny that, for I knew how 
disagreeable some folks talked when she resigned 
the presidency of the sewin’-circle, an’ knew that 
sume complained because she didn’t call on ’em 
enough, an’ I remembered what a fuss there was 
once when she stayed away from the monthly 
missionary meetin’, an’ how it had been pro- 
nounced her duty to always lead the female 
prayer-meetin’. 

“* Well,’ says I, speakin’ up hot, ‘ you’re made 
o” flesh an’ blood, an’ you can’t do everything— 
| the Lord don’t demand impossibilities ; them that 
criticises better hold their tongues.’ 

“She shut her eyes an’ said, real solemn, ‘ He 
knoweth our frame, he remembereth that we are 
|«lust.’. Then she said : 

«Ves, I’m made o’ flesh an’ blood,’ an’ she 
held up one slim little hand. ‘There wa’n’t 
much material put into me, but I’m afraid what 
little there was has been pretty thoroughly 
wasted, I’ve accomplished almost nothin’; an’ 
now the end has come, an’ though I wish my 
work had been better done, I can’t say I'm sorry 
to go.’ 

“* Why, Mis’. Evans!’ says I, as scared as 
could be, ‘ you aint a goin’ to die!’ an’ I began 
to bustle ‘round to see about sendin’ for the doc- 
tor. Well, as true as I live, her strength was 
clean gone; an’ I undressed her an’ put her in 
bed jest as though she had been a baby. She 
never sat up a minute after that, though she lived 
about two weeks. She didn’t seem to have any 
pain, an’ when we asked her how she felt, she’d 
say: 

«I’m so tired—I want to rest.’ 

“Everything was done for her that could be, 
but "twas no use, she just grew weaker and 
weaker. Sometimes, when she’d been takin’ her 
medicine, she’d look up at me kind o’ patient 
like, as much as to say, ‘you see I ¢ry to get well 
to please ’em, but 7 4now.’ She didn’t appear to 
worry about anything or take any interest in 
what was goin’ on—I wished she would. But 
one day—for I was with her every minute I could 
possibly spare-—she asked me to get a book o’ 
verses from her shelf, an’ told me what to read. 
This was the particular verse—I shall always 
remember it: 





I’ve gi’n 








**« There's no place where earthly sorrows 
Are more felt thaa up in heaven; 
There’s no place where earthly failings 
Have such kindly judgment given. 
e is calling, Come to me! 
Lord, I gladly come to thee.’ 


“ When I looked up, her eyes were shut, but 
her face was all smile an’ her lips were movin’ to 
say, 

, *** Lord, I gladly come to thee.’ 

** Well, to my dyin’ hour I_ never shall forget 
the next day. She slept most all the time an’ 
didn’t seem to notice much of anything. Once 
she spoke kind o’ soft an’ mournful : 

“**T shall be too tired to go right to singin’ an’ 
playin’ on a harp; mebbe they’ll let me lie down 
quiet an’ listen a spell till I get rested.’ 

“Then she seemed to be asleep. But pretty 
soon she spoke again, an’ her face actually shone 
with her smile : 

“** There remaineth therefore a rest? — 

“Those were the last words she spoke. Her 
breath jest came softer an’ slower, till finally 
there wa’n’t any, but you couldn’t tell when it 
stopped.’ Well, everybody felt dreadful bad; 
there was a great funeral, an’ words were spoke 
beside her dead body, which, if they’d been said 
to her when she was alive, would have done her 
more good than all the medicine or money in 
Newfield. The doctors gave her disease some 
great long name that I’ve forgot, but I didn’t 
need to know any name for it—I knew some 
things that the doctors didn’t. She died of over- 
work, 

“There, I must run right home,” and Mrs. 
Potter wiped her eyes on her apron, “it’s time 
my peas was on a cookin’.” 

“An’ mine, too,” replied Mrs, Brown, also | t 








see if the family was all right, as I reckoned she | 
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wiping away tears. ‘“ I was so intcrested in your 
story that I forgot all about dinner. Come over 
again. I’m real glad to have ye, for you 
always give me somethin’ to think about.”’ 

« Well, when I have housework that I can 
bring with me, I’ll come.” 

oe 
[Por Tue Lapres’ Home Journat.] 


LOUISA ALCOTT. 





Ir was in Germantown, near Philadelphia, 
November 29th, 1832, that Louisa May Alcott 
was born. Concerning this date she writes: “I 
was born on the 29th of November. The same 
day was my father’s own birthday, that of Chris- 
topher Columbus, Sir Philip Sidney, Wendell 
Phillips and other worthies.”’ 

She removed from Germantown to Boston, 
where in 1834 Mr. Aicott opened a school in the 
Masonic Temple, which Miss Peabody described | 
in her book entitled “ Record of MF. Alcott’s 
School,” first published in 1835. 

At the age of eight Miss Alcott was unusually 
tall, and so lithe and active that even before she 
left Boston she could drive a hoop entirely round 
the “ Common” without once stopping—able to 
run faster than most boys, and therefore always 
welcome to share their sports. After her father 
left off school-teaching she went no more to 
school, but studied at home. 

At sixteen Miss Alcott wrote, for Ellen Emer- 
son’s pleasure, her first book. It was entitled 
“Flower Fables.” It was afterwards published, 
but not until 1854, when Miss Alcott was twenty- 
two. It made no marked impress‘on, its dainty 
fancies being obscured by too many adjectives, 
and its illustrations so bad as to be anything but 
an adornment. Her first full-grown romantic 
story was printed in “Gleason’s Pictorial,’ and 
for this tale she received five dollars. 

It was in 1868 that Mr. Alcott took to Roberts 
Brothers—those publishers whose name has been 
so intimately associated with all the most suc- 
cessful and brilliant years of Miss Alcott’s life— 
a volume composed of various stories with which 
the readers of newspapers were already familiar. 
Mr. Niles, one of the firm, read them, and recog- 
nized their merit, but he said: “‘ We do not care 
just now for volumes of collected stories. Will 
not your daughter write us a new book consist- 
ing of a single story for girls?” 

The result of this suggestion was “ Little 
Women.” Miss Alcott says she wrote it to prove 
that she could mof write a girl’s story, having 
always preferred to play with boys, and there- | 
fore knowing very little about any girls except 
her sisters and herself. This matchless tale was | 
sent to the publishers in about two months after 
it had been first asked for, with the amusing sug: | 








| gestion that if the title—that happiest title which | 





juvenile book ever had—was not liked the author | 
would willingly change it for something else. | 
The first part of “Littke Women” was pub- 
lished in October, 1868, but it attracted compar- | 
atively little attention until the publication of | 
the second part, in April, 1869, when suddenly | 
Miss Alcott became famous. I do not of course 
mean that the first part of the book was not | 
widely read and cordiaily welcomed; but only 


that the actual furore began with the publication | Tite cut ie tele ems es Geek. 


of the second part. Many young readers got | 
quite desperately excited over the first, and one | 
such enthusiast wrote to Miss Alcott: 

“Dear Miss ALcoTT—I have read the first 
part of ‘ Little Women,’ and cried quarts over | 
Beth’s sickness. If you don’t have her marry 
Laurie in the second part I shall never forgive 
you, and none of the girls in our school will ever 
read any more of your books. Do! do! have 
her, — 

the young people who had read the first | 
part of this fascinating story were eager to get | 
hold of the second, and these readers talked | 
about the wondrous tale to others, so that the 
sale grew and grew. The tide of her fortune 
was rising fast. As early as the 29th of Decem- 
ber, 1869, she wrote to her publishers : 


“ Many thanks for the check which made my Christ- 
mas an unusually merry one. After toiling so many years 
along the up-hill road, always a hard one to women writ- 
ers, it is peculiarly grateful to me to find the way growing 
easier at Test, with pleasant little apes teeueening on 
either side, and the rough places made smoot 

This was the beginning of the most shining | 
success ever achieved by any author of juvenile 
literature—so great a success that when “ Little 
Men” was issued, its publication had to be de 
layed until the publishers were prepared to fill 
advance orders for fifty thousand copies. 

She says “ Little Women” was really the 
story of herself and her sisters, with such slight 
changes of time, place and denouement as were 
necessary to make the tale complete. “ Meg,” 
who afterwards became Mrs. Annie Pratt, with 
her genius for making a happy home; “Amy,” 
otherwise May, with her artistic taste and aspi- 
rations: ‘“ Beth,’ with her sweet and gentle | 
nature, and her early death; and “ Jo,’’ who was 
Miss Louisa herself—did not Concord know 
them all, and smile at them as old friends when 
they looked out of the pages of * Little Women ?”’ 
“Mr. March” was Mr. Alcott, who did not, 
however, really go tothe war, and “ Mrs. March” 
was the dear house-mother, for whom the utmost 
praise never seemed to her fond child half good 
enough. “John Brooke's” life and death, 
“ Demy’s ” quaint character, all the little domes- 
tic devices and diversions—these are history, as 
veritable as it is entertaining. 

Miss Alcott certainly carries the burden of her 
fifty years lightly. If you met her now you 
would see a stately lady, unusually tall, with 
thick, dark hair, clear-seeing, blue-gray eyes, 
and strong, resolute features, full of varied ex- 
pression. 

She never had a study—any corner will an- 
swer to write in. She is not particular as to pens 
and paper, and an old atlas on her knee is all 

ae desde duh tes. ho has the wonderful | 


east 


} and when she has a 








power of carrying a dozen plots in her head at a 
time, thinking them over when she is in the 
mood, Sometimes she carries a plot thus for 
years, and suddenly finds it all ready to be writ- 
ten. Often, in the dead waste and middle of the 
night, she lies awake and plans whole chapters, 
word for word, and when daylight comes has 
only to write-them off as if she were copying. 
In her hardest working days she used to write 
fourteen hours in the twenty-four, sittting stead- 
ily at her work, and scarcely tasting food till her 
daily task was done. 

Very few of her stories have been written in 
Concord. This peaceful, pleasant place, whose 
fields are classic ground, utterly lacks inspiration 
for Miss Alcott. She calls it “this dull town,” 
story to write she goes to 
Boston, hires a quiet room, and shuts herself up 
in it and waits for an east wind of inspiration, 
which never fails. Ina month or so the book 
will be done, and its author comes out “tired, 
hungry and cross,” and ready to go back to Con- 
cord and vegetate for a time. When engaged in 
the work of composition, her characters seem 
more real to her than actual people. They will 
not obey her—she merely writes of them what 
she seems to see and hear—and sometimes these 
shadows whom she has conjured almost affright 
her with their wilful reality. She never copies 
and seldom corrects—from before these men and 
women, great and small, she pulls away the cur- 
tain and lets us see them as they are. 


——— —0e=— 


Louisa Alcott’s Books Given Away! 
For a club of 20 new subscribers at 25 cents per year 
each, we wil! give any one of the following volumes, 
by Louisa Alcott; 


Little Women, Little Men, 


Proverb Stories, Shawl Stra 
Eight Cousins, Rose in Bloo: 
My Girls. 


y ys, 
An Old-Fashioned Girl, Jack seg pn 
jJimmy’s Cruise in the Pinafore, s. 

Parents, as well as children, are delighted with Miss 
Alcott’s beautiful stories. 

Little Women! Who has not read about them? Who 
does not want to read about them again? Let us recall 
their names—Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy. The story and 
its author need no introduction. Price, now only $1.35. 
Former price, $3. Postage and packing, 15 cts., when 
sent as a premium or purchased, 





The following quota- 
tion describes the picture and shows you the exact type in 
which the book is printed ; 

‘«*« They all drew to the fire, mother in 
the big chair with Beth at her feet, Meg 
and Amy perched on either arm of the 
chair, and Jo leaning on the back, where 
no one would see any sign of emotion 
if the letter should happen to be touch- 


|. 
ing.”’ 


Any of the above books given for a club of 12 new sub- 
scribers and 50 cents extra in cash, or given free of all 
charge for a club of 20. 


URIFY sxpceet PURE THE AIR IN 
OCEAN AIR VOLATIZER. 


Sent free by mail on receipt of $1.00. Will last three 
months. Send for Circular. THE GERMICIDE CO. 
OF ILLINOIS, 305 \ Ww abash Avenue, Chicago. 


HOM E WOR FOR LADIES 


—SENT BY MAIL— 

Any lady can do it. No canvassing. No picture paint- 
ing or receipts. Please mention this paper and okies 

with stamp, EUREKA SILK CO., 


Unionville, Conn. 


Mme. L. LANGE’S 


fly PROTECTOR 
SUPPORTER 
my $1.50.” pene 
soskage cs seesigt dfpaees 
704 Broadwa ,N: WY. City. 

AGENTS WANTED. ~_ 


A BOOK FOR GIRLS, 


and their mothers, on Lge physiology; the pet one 
of its kind + er published ; over 5,000 copies sold already. 
Price $1.00 by a st- paid. Address Fowler & Wells 
Co., Publishers, roadway, New York. 

N. B.—An ad he to mothers and large list of ‘‘ Books 


for Women” sent free. Agents anted 
P will not <= save 


Yo OUNG money, but valu- 
able time in the future by attending 


the Grand Rapi 
(Mich.) Business College,  Prene they. will receive a — 
ough, oktnn, practical education, Send for COL- 
LEGE JOURNAL. We recommend a Western educa- 
tion to Eastern young men. 


LApY “AGENTS Earning | $3 a day selling XXX 
Blended Tea. An imported Gold Band China Cup 
and Saucer given with each pound. Price 60 cts. = for 
particulars. Jas. B. CLarx, 288 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


SICK HEADACH 


























‘ASTHMA ( CORED 


ona ame Ieee i STAY cured. Send 4-cent 
stamp for THES $: with REPORTS OF CASES. 
P. HA ROLD HAYES, M.D., 
Bin ton, N. ¥. 
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[For Tue Lavres’ Home Journat.] 
BRUSH STUDIES. 
No. 3. 
Some General Hints—/Painting on Silk, Satin, etc. 


BY LIDA CLARKSON. 





IT seems necessary to preface this lesson with 
some hints suggested by the numerous inquiries 
received since the last paper. 

So many have asked for a description of an 
artist’s home-made easel, that I think best to give 
it here. 

It is very simply constructed of three sticks 
about six feet long and two and one-half inches 
in width, which can be either fastened together 
at the top by boring holes and passing a stout 
cord through them, allowing it slack enough to 
enable the legs to spread, or the centre one can 
be cut off a half-foot from the top and adjusted 
by a hinge, which will allow it to spread back 
of the others. In the two front slats bore holes 
at convenient distances to admit of wooden pegs 
or large nails, which hold the canvas or board. 
Have them so that you can work both sitting 
and standing. You will find an easel quite in- 
dispensable in landscape-painting or for any large 
piece of work. If you are not carpenter enough 
to construct one of this description, you can have 
it made at the small cost of seventy-five cents 
or one dollar, and can stain or oil it yourself. 
Have it light, not clumsy and hard to move 
about. 


The question has been asked repeatedly as to | 
expense of paints, and I would say to those who | 


find it necessary to economize closely, that mad 








der lake and rose madder are so nearly alike that | 


the lake can be dispensed with and a little blue 
added to the rose madd +r to give it the purplish 
cast of the lake. Also that Schonfeldt’s cadmi 


ums are but thirty five cents per tube, whereas | 


Winsor & Newton’s are sixty cents. Many ar- 
tists prefer the former, which seem equally as 
good, 
white in use. Asphaltum is a very transparent 
color, and a very pleasing background for panels 
can be made by combining this color with silver- 
white, putting on very much in the manner de- 
scribed in the June study on backgrounds, light 
at top and very dark at bottom. 


The silver-white of Schonfeldt is the best | 


And just here I will let my readers into “a} 


trick of the trade,” if I may so call it, which 
greatly expedites work and gives very pleasing 
effects as well. A background can sometimes 
be put on much more artisticaily with the fingers 
than with the brush. 


would his trowel; then begin at top and rub in 
with the fingers. 


spheric effect much better in this way. Now 


Spread the paint with your | 
palette-knife, using it a good deal as a mason | 


You get the mottled atmo- | 
I 


can imagine that I hear exclamations of surprise | 


and of disapproval, perhaps, at what may be style« 
an illegitimate method not authorized by good 
usage; but let me assure you that this is by no 
means a theory or crotchet of mine, but one 
adopted by some eminent artists. I read of a 
celebrated Genoese painter who used his fingers 
entirely in preference to the brush, and was known 
as the “ finger-painter,”’ his works being consid- 
ered exceedingly beautiful in color and finish. 

It is well when working to darken the lower 
part of the window by a screen, or a dark cloth 
can be pinned across the lower panes, so that the 
light will fall from above. Let it come over the 
left shoulder always. I should prefer to go on 
with instructions upon academy board, but having 
been repeatedly urged to give some information 
as to the decoration of silk, satin, etc., I will do 
so for the benefit of those desiring it, afterwards 
resuming plain, practical instructions to beginners. 
Those having had some practice might venture 
to decorate satin, which is more easily managed 
than silk or velvet. A fine piece is best, for the 
surface, if not woven closely, will not readily take 
the paint. You can easily judge of the right 
quality by trying a small piece. If the brush 
roughs up the nap, it will not paint satisfactorily. 
If a heavy, close piece, of a dark color, no prep 
aration is necessary to prevent the oil from spread- 
ing; but light, delicate shades will need to be 
rubbed freely on the back with magnesia or 
Frenchchalk. Still another method is to go over 
the whole design with a preparation of gum ara- 
bic. Fasten the material firmly upon a board, 
after having sketched your pattern carefully, 
which can be done in the following manner: 
To transfer your design where you do not sketch 
with the brush alone, draw it off correctly upon 
heavy wrapping-paper. Now perforate all the 
outlines with a large pin, or, what is less tedious, 
run through a sewing-machine as you would for 
braiding, using a very coarse needle. Now lay 
upon your material and go over your perforations 
with white paint thinned with spirits of turpen- 
tine, or sometimes it is only necessary to rub 
magnesia freely over the pattern, which gives 
the outlines distinctly enough to trace in after- 
wards with the brush. 

As oil paints are very durable and not affected 
at all by dampness, I should recommend them in 
preference to water-colors, which are so liable to 
crack and peel off, no matter how much pains is 
taken with them. Decorative work in oil, if 

ood paints are used, will last as long as the 
abric which 1s ornamented. There is but one 
single objection of which I am aware, viz., that 
it takes oil paints a long time to dry thoroughly, 
some colors requiring a week or more, whereas 
water-colors dry immediately. The former, how- 
ever, are much richer in coloring and less liable 
to fade. 

Be generous with your paint, and it is well to 
begin with some broad, bold design, which will 
trouble you far less than fine work. The daisies 
described in the July number will do well for a 
first attempt, and a toilet set consisting of cushion, 
bottles, whisk-broom holder and mouchoir case 


in light blue, or mauve satin decorated with the | 


daisies, is exceedingly tasteful and pretty. If, 





however, afraid to venture upon so elaborate a] be sick before the summer is out, if they do not. 
piece of work, [ would advise a first trial upon | I have a hard time every day to keep father from 
black satin, as colors harmonize more agreeably | speaking right out and saying I shall not work so 


upon black, and the darker the background the 
more pronounced the effect even of weak en- 
deavors, In painting on silk or satin flat bristle 
brushes of different sizes can be used; but for the 
finishing touches and nicer details use flat pointed 
sables, from 5 to 10. 

As before stated, I am perfectly willing to an- 
swer all inquiries if a stamp is enclosed to my 
address. Of course subscribers to this journal 
are here intended. I also renew my offer for 
subscriptions. For one, a hand-painted piece for 
quilt; two names, a larger piece suitable for scent- 
sachet; for three, a block nine inches square for 
tidy or cushion; four names, a handsome panel; 
five names, an ebonized panel, very choice ; six 
names, a landscape panel, or larger flower piece, 
as preferred—a real gem. And so on up to ten 
or twelve names, for which I will offer a large, 
handsome oil-painting on canvas, mounted on 
stretcher ready for framing. Parties sending can 
select any subject in flowers. 

PLEASANT VALLEY, 
Dutcuess County, N. Y. 
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[For Tue Lapres’ Home Journat.] 
SUMMER BOARDERS. 
No. 2. 

“No such good luck for this house,’’ said 
Jonas, whisking off a thistle-top with a whip. 
“Such cubs as that are best off at home, I say. 
May-be city folks like that style better than we 
do. Say, Dave, can’t we invent some kind of 
an inclined plane to slide these people off! 
know the Durham folks would be glad in their 
hearts. There's more plague than profit in such 
kind of boarders.” 


_ 


“What kind of an invention do you pro- 
pose im 

“Oh, I don’t know. Set up a ghost, or some- 
thing.” 


The next morning Mrs. Durham and Martha 
drove old Fan to the village to make some 
purchases, and as the children screamed to go 
too, they were taken along. 

‘“‘ If they are with us, we shall know what they 
are about,” said Martha, wisely, and it was cer- 
tainly the least of two evils. Nancy gave a sigh 
of they drove off, and Mrs. Durham made the 
mental vow that “these children should mind 
once, if they never did before.’’ So altogether 
it turned out to be a pretty pleasant ride. 

When she returned and hastened back to her 
room to lay aside her bonnet and wrap, what an 
astonishment awaited her! Mrs. Chauncy had 
stepped about lively, and moved about half the 
furniture from her room into Mrs. Durham’s and 
vice versa. 

In answer to her astonished look, Mrs. Chauncy 
explained, in her most duicet tones, that she had 
intended yesterday to ask her to change rooms, 
but it had slipped her mind, and so she thought 
she would just go to work and help about it her- 
self, and surprise her by getting the work half 
cone before she was back. “She knew she 
would not mind!” she said, in a wheedling tone, 
as she saw the surprised look did not relax. 

«But I do mind very much,” she answered, 
“and cannot consent to change rooms. I will 
help you set things back as soon as I have looked 
after the dinner a little.” 

“ But, excuse me, Mrs. Durham, when people 
take boarders, they expect to make arrangements 
satisfactory, | suppose. At least that has always 
been the custom where I have been before.” 

“You have the room I showed you when you 
proposed to come. You remember I told you at 
the time I feared our place would hardly give 
you satisfaction.” And the lady hastened down 
to her kitchen. 

We will not take “a peep behind the scenes,” 
for fear we should see an unlady like exhibition 
of rage at being thus baffled in a pet scheme, 
but Mrs. Chauncy was too politic to show her 
spite, and was obliged to submit with as good a 
grace as she could, while the family put the two 
rooms in their accustomed order. 
she was quite tired out and betook herself to a 
novel and a seat under the maples. 


“Mrs. Durham,” said “the boarder” one 
especially busy day, “ my niece, Addie Stevens, 
is coming down to make me a little visit. She 
can sleep with me, so you need not make a bit of 
extra trouble for her. Just set on another plate 
and cup at table.” 

Mrs. Chauncy seemed to think that farmers 
possessed a kind of Alladin’s lamp, and that a 
rub was enough to spread a table for any num- 
ber of guests. ' Miss Addie proved no esthetic 
young lady, who could dine on a rose-leaf, but 
could “hold her own” with Dave and Jonas 
any day at the dinner table. 

Saturday everring brought her “ young man,” 
in the dudest of “dude” clothes, and he sat 
around all Sunday with his ivory-headed, pug- 
dog cane in his mouth, slyly criticising and laugh- 
ing at the “ countries,’ in whose society he had 
been cast away. 

“ Fetch on your ghost, Dave,” remarked Jonas, 
as they stretched themselves on the greensward 
in the orchard. If the dude had his merriment 
over them, they certainly matched him as they 
lay there and talked him over. “If Darwin 
had lived tll this day, he would have been happy. 
He would have found the missing link,” said 
Jonas. 

“ Mother,” said Martha, all in a flutter, “they 
are talking about making a visit to some relation 
who lives near the sea. Oh, do encourage them 
if they say anything about it, and coax them to 
pack up for good and all. Wouldn’t it be good to 
have our house to ourselves again. I have taken 


all the boarders I ever want to, as long as I | 


live.” 
“ And so have I, too, Martha, if we can only 
get these to resign to us. I feel I shall surely 


| up, or they will be entirely destroyed. 
| very generous with them at first, until he saw 
that their only pleasure was in breaking them 


For herself, | 


ard. I used to think we always had a good 
deal of work summer-times, but, looking back 
now, it seems to me I had nothing to do. I feel 
sorry for poor little Martin too. He is grieving 
to over his pretty little rabbit which Maud let 
out of its cage, and the old cat ate up. He is 
obliged to gather up all his toys and lock them 
He was 


up.” 


Addie’s young man went back to the city in | 
| the evening train, to the scandal of this Sabbath 
| keeping household, and Addie remained for a 


still longer visit with her beloved auntie. 


| Jonas and Dave were busy at some work in 
| the lot just beyond Mrs, Chauncy’s window the | 


| next morning, when one remarked : 

“How are those folks coming on with the 
malaria down there below the hill?” 

“ Bad enough; two more just taken down, and 
the rest no better. It’s spreading like cholera. 
We'd better look out. It'll taking some of us 
next.”’ 

“Tt isn’t near so likely to take us as it is new 
comers. 
right along by the worst streams, and it never 
effects them.” 

Mrs. Chauncy heard every word, as they meant 
she should, and as she had awakened with a 
headache, the shot took good effect. 

“Dear me, I wonder it I am getting that hor- 
rid malaria,” she thought, as she tossed on her 
hot pillow. ‘ The ghost’ had made its first ap 
pearance to her 

Martin was out all the morning “ raking after,” 
and came in about eleven, nearly melted. The 
heat had been too much for him, and his loving 
mother made all haste to apply such remedies as 
she knew were best in such cases, Care for 
boarders, or meals, or anything else was flung to 
the winds while she cared for her darling boy. 

Mrs. Chauncy was dreadfully anxious for fear 
it was “something catching,” but Mrs. Durham 
took no time to parley with her. She took he: 
boy into her own room and turned the key upon 
all intruders. Mother’s loving ministrations, an 
the cold spring-water on his head and chest, soon 


sweet sleep, while Martha softly fanned him, 

“Those horrid hired men” had another con- 
fidential talk under the window. 

*“Shouldn’t be at all surprised if the little 
chap is coming down with scarlet-fever. You 
saw how red he was, and these red spots about 
his neck.” 

Mrs. Chauncy’s ear was at the shutter, so that 
she need not lose a word. She need not have 
taken the pains, They were sure to speak loud 
enough. 

*“ The other children will be sure to catch it, 
and then what a time there will be. I don’t feel 
hardly safe myself. Grown folks have it so 
much harder than children, when they do take 
a” 





The second appearance of “the ghost” was 
even more telling than the first, and in much less 
time than it took her to get her trunks unpacked, 
she was able to “fold up her tents like the 
| Arabs ;” and if she did not “silently steal away,” 
'she did take her departure on short notice, and 
the family stood out in the porch to see her off, 

happy enough to threw all their old shoes and 
a whole bag of rice after her, for good luck. 

| Mother said she was glad enough to forgive 
her the three weeks’ board, but James was a 
sensible man and sent down the bill to Mr. 
Chauncy’s office, receiving a check by return of 
| mail. 

| Buy some memorial-piece with it, Emeline,” 
he said, solemnly, as he handed it over to his 
wife. 

“No danger of my ever forgetting, James,” 
| she said, with a serious shake of the head. 
MAYBELLE. 


Vio.et’s toilet soaps are recommended by leading phy- 
sicians as rendering the skin soft and white. Ladies take 


Folks get acclimated to it, and live | 





cooled the fever, and the little boy fell into a | 
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INCLUDING 


Instructions im Painting (Re 
Wit 
Oil and WATER COLORS, 


On Silk, Satin, Plush, Linen, 
Wood, &c.; Landscape Painting 
with Oil and Water Colors, China 


Hammered Brass, and also Pottery Painting, Tapestry 
Painting, Etching, Illumination, Oriental and Grecian 
Painting, Amateur Photography, How to Make Christ 
mas and Birthday Cards, Crayon and Charcoal Drawing, 
Bronzing and Gilding, Stencilling, Poonah Painting, 
Moulding Fruit in Wax and Plaster, Fresco Painting, 
Chromo Photography, Leather Work, Photograph 
Painting with Oil and Water Colors, besides many other 
kinds of Decorative Art Work which we have not space 
to mention here 

It also contains designs for various kinds of Ornamental 
Works 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, $2.00, or 
given for club of go subscribers, and mailed, postage paid, 
or given for 16 subscribers and 6 extra in cash or 
stamps. 
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Decorative Art Color-Box 
at Home. 


MOIST WATER COLORS. 
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OME. 


FOR USE AT H 

We offer as a premium the box of English Moist Water 
Colors, of which we give a representation above, to any 
one desiring a reliable set of water colors, with box, 
brushes, etc., for a low price. The box is of tin, japanned 
black on outside and white on inside. It has two covers, 
which when open affords ample room for mixing the paints 
It hasa thumb-hole in the bottom, so that it can be used as 
a palette. The colors are ten in number, each enclosed 
in a tin tray Three good brushes of different sizes 
complete the set. Moist colors are far superior to the dry. 
This box of colors is the one recommended by the Society 


| of Arts in England for popular use, and thousands are in 


| 
} 


notice of adv. on 7th page, of Park & Tilford; 917 Broad- 


way, New York. 

Rocers’ silver-plated ware is the most reliable in the 
market, being durable and beautiful in the design. 
by Haff & Co., Hartford, Conn., Box 24. Send for their 
list of prices before purchasing. 

Anyone can make from $10 to $25 per week by selling 
the great German washing fluid. The best thing for taking 
grease, paint, etc., from the clothes, and is a great saving 
of labor; no housekeeper should be without it. Recipe 
only $1.00. Geo. F. Newcomb, New Haven, Conn. 

«* Every young person should learn to write shorthand,” 
being a good business in itself, and very useful in many 
ways. One of the best and easiest methods of acquiring it 
is that taught by F. H. Cogswell, New Haven, Conn. 
Send for his compendium of self-instructions and begin at 

| once 
| How often we notice in handsome carpets or matting, 
| ugly spots that have been rusted there by rollers Je 
| call the attention of all housekeepers to Clark’s Rubber 
Wheel Castors, which will not rust and can be moved over 
the most delicate surface without any defacement. Sold 
by Geo. P. Clark, Windsor Lock, Conn. 
| A wew book written by D. L. Moody, “ The way of 
| God and how to find it,”’ is most interesting, and is having 
a large sale everywhere. Agents have no trouble what- 
| ever in selling and making large commissions. For full 
list of Mr. Moody’s books, send to F. H. Revell, 148 Mad- 
| ison St., Chicago, IIE 
“Sick Heapacnue Curep To Stay Curep.”—This is 
the title of the thesis just out, written by P. Harold Hayes, 
M. D., Physician-in-charge of the Asthmatics Institute of 
| Binghamton, N. Y. Mr. Hayes spent much of his early 
life near Canandaigua, N. Y., but graduated from Jeffer- 
| son Medical College, in Philadelphia, and having spent 
| considerable time in the University and hospitals of New 
| York, he has given special attention to chronic diseases, 
usually rded as incurable, and to asthma and sick 
| headache in particular, regarding them as having many 
striking correspondences, both being spasmodic diseases. 
Asthma affecting the bronchial tubes of the lungs,andin sick 
headache the spasm siezing upon the bloodvessels of the 
brain, causing the sickening pain, from which so many 
| people are sufferers. In the cure of these two discases, 
Mr. Hayes has met with a rare degree of success. The 
instances of permanent cure are too numerous to admit of 
a doubt asto this. Neither is there amy question that this 
offers a boon to thousands in all parts of the country who 
ont avail themselves of the knowledge and opportunity 
ai . 





Sold | 








| 


use in that country 

Price 50 cents, postpaid 

Given as a premium for 12 new subscribers, and mailed 
postage paid to any address, 
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China Painting. 

Enamel Colors, and all requisite mate- 
rials for the above art, can be found at the 

Western Decorating Works. 
Firing and Gilding Department receives 
our personal attention. All china in 
trusted to our care receives that superior 
Firing which has given us a reputation 
second to none in America. 

Grunewald & Schmidt, Proprietors, 

331 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II! 


ALLEN’S | 
ORIENTAL 
BALM. 


Tue GREAT SKIN 
REMEDY. 

Removes from the 
Face all Blemishes 
such aS FRECKLES, 
Moth, Tan, Pimples, 
and gives to the com- 
plexion the freshness 
: ~=~y This is not 
eas aee Pint and is war- 

ranted to contain no lead. Sold by Druggists. 


SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, Gen. Agents, Boston, Mass, 
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Box 31, Upland, Pa. 
Samples mailed on application. 
but good, honest home comforts. 
niture Dealers. 


Try KEAN’S KIDNEY § BACK PLASTERS. 
WRITTEN VISITING CARDS, 20, 25, 28, 
33 cents per dozen. 35, 40, 50, 60 Cents per 25. 
Address A. “M 
G engraved or 
printed. Best 
styles, mode- 
S. A. MAXWELL & CO., Booksellers & Stationers, 
134 & 136 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, 
COMMON SENSE CHAIRS 
and Rockers. Strong, durable and 
Special discount to clergymen. Send 
stamp for catalogue to 
F. A. SINCLATR, 
Mottville, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
NEW YORK PURCHASING BUREAU. 
A competent Lady of ability, furnishing the highest ref- 
erences, will Receive Orders and Purchase Goods for out- 
of-town parties. Address Purcuasinc Burgau, No 242 


aoe cDANIEL 
EDD! 
rate prices. 
comfortable. No light, trashy stuff, 
4S For sale by all first-class Fur- 
est 23d St. 
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Notice is always sent of expiration of subscription. If 
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Receipts.—The fact that you receive the paper is a 
roof that we have received your remittance correctly. 
f you do not receive the paper promptly, write us that we 
may see that your address is correct. 


Errors.—We make them ; so does every one, and we 
will cheerfully correct them if you write us. Try to write 
us good-naturedly, but if you cannot, then write to us any 
way. Do not complain to any one else or let it pass. 
We want an early opportunity to make right any injustice 
we may do. 


PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST, 1884. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


ALL our special offers in the July number are 
continued through the month of August. If you 
have not received our premium supplement, send 
for it at once. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





SAMPLE Copies FRreE.—-Send us the ad- 
dresses of your neighbors and friends who do not 
take the Lapigs’ Home JouRNAL, and we will 
mail a sample copy free to each of them pro- 
vided you will agree to call and solicit their sub- 
scriptions after they shall have had an opportu- 
nity to read the paper. 

Every advertiser in this paper is believed to 
do a square, honest business. Great pains are 
taken to know if each one intends and is able to 
do the right thing and treat our readers honestly 
Thousands of dollars’ worth of advertising is re- 
jected from parties whose responsibility is in 
doubt. Hence if you want anything advertised, 
do not fear to buy it. 





WE cannot supply back numbers. New sub- 
scriptions will have to begin with the August 


number. 
—— 


TEA is defined as the “tobacco of women.” 





PLAIN, white hemstitched handkerchiefs are 
once more in demand. 





TEACH your children to be kind and respect- 
ful to their grandparents. 





Don’t regale your visitors with the short- 
comings of your servants. 





Go Wsst, young girl! In Texas they are pay- 
ing servant girls $20 a month. 





Suow the children that you love them; do not 
expect them to take it on trust. 





Ir is said that the happiest women are those 
who lead the ordinary home life. 





Wuirte dresses have never been so popular for 
young and old as the present season. 





S1NG to the little ones; the memory of a nur- 
sery song will cling to them through life. 

Do nor let the sun shine on your looking 
glass if you would have it retain its-brilliancy. 








Ir you are bilious, try the juice of a lemon in 
a cup of cold water—no sugar—before going to 
’ bed. 





BELIEVE in a child’s statements until you are 
sure they are incorrect; mistrust breeds es- 
trangement. 





Younc ladies, don’t accept presents from gen- 
tlemen, other than flowers, fruit, candies, or an 
inexpensive book. 


Don’t forget that baby needs frequent sips of 
cold water during the warm months. Milk does 
not relieve thirst. 


Reprove your children for tale-bearing; a 
child taught to carry reports from the kitchen to 
the parlor is detestable. 





GIRLs, can you point to ene case where the 
wife’s influence has had any effect in keeping her 
husband from drink? Beware! 

WE are glad to know that the idiotic “bang” 
is going out of date. Was there ever a more 
senseless fashion than cutting off a woman’s front 
hair ? 





To Bé successful in the entertainment of your 
friends, you must make them feel thoroughly at 
home. Conceal any effort at entertainment and 
make no great change in your ordinary style of 
living. 





@@ WE shall soon have 50,000 subscribers, 
We shall then double the size of our paper, and 
advance the subscription price. Now is the 
time to raise clubs and secure it for 25 cents 
per year. 


——1w0 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





FAIRMOUNT, FILLMORE Co., NEB., 
June 17th, 1884. 

Lapies’ Home JouRNAL:—Will some sister 
inform me, in the next issue of the JOURNAL, the 
best way to arrange a quantity of small, beautiful 
sea shells a friend has sent me, and the best ma- 
terials to use? I want to place them on the 
centre-table or mantel, where they can be seen 
and not disarranged. 


Yours truly, Rosa. 





DeAR Mrs. KNApp:—I wish some of the 
ladies would tell of a pretty wall pocket one 
could make to keep our HoME JOURNALS in, so 
they would be handy for reference any time. 

S. E. C. 





Epitress Lapies’ Home JourRNAL:—Can 
any one tell me of a good cement for mending 
glass that they have tried and know to be good, 
and oblige, Mrs. A. L. SKEELS, 

Hardy, Neb. 


WILL some of the readers of THe LapiEs’ 
Home JouRNAL please tell us how to can elder 
berries so they will keep, as they would never 
keep for us, and oblige, A. E. S. 





EnitH TYLER, Pipestone City, Minn., Box 
38, wishes to correspond with some one living in 
California. 





Boston, Fuly 13th, 1884. 


Epitress LAptEs’ HoME JoURNAL:—I was 
glad to hear from “ John’s Wife” in the last 
number of the JoURNAL, and, if you allow me, I 
will answer through your columns. 

She leaves to me the formidable task of bring- 
ing up my child properly, and advising her how 
to bring up hers, I have always heard that 
every woman knew just what to do with a 
drunken husband but the woman that had him; 
and with children, 1 really have no advice to 
offer or suggestions to make. I know by the 
tone of her letters that she is a tender mother, 
and her watchful, loving eyes will detect any 
faults that need to be remedied, and, knowirty the 
child’s disposition, will know just how to remedy 
them. 

Of course no two children are alike, and 
therefore need different treatment. I always tell 
people I love children until they are old enough 
to be saucy, and of course there is a great deal in 
the way parents bring them up—the ecaxaimpie 
they set, the advice they give, and the way they 
punish. I think, though, there is more in the 
time they punish. A great many wait until they 
are too old (I know I did with my oldest), and 
then, I think, the first time they commit the of- 
fence, talking will do more good than a jaitiish 
ment afterward. I have no hobbies. I only try 
each day to do the best I know how, praying 
daily for more strength and wisdom. 

“John’s Wife” says she keeps flannel swathes 
on the little ones until a year old. A child near 
us was sick. They called a physician. The 
first question he asked was: “ Have you flannel 
next the child?” He then said on no account 
take off the flannel band until entirely through 
teething, and better still, keep them on until 
after the third summer. 

The embroidered strips she speaks of I saw at 
Jordan & Marsh’s dry goods store, Washington 
street, some time since, and I have seen them put 
on the skirt and a tuck covering the place where 
they were joined, and the tuck feather-stitched. 
I see they have tucks in all the skirts in the best 
stores feather-stitched with silk. 

I buy embroidered flannel long enough for 
skirt. You can get very nice for $1.25 per yard, 
very handsome at $1.50 and $1.75. I use 
knitted silk edge for common. I wonder if 
“ John’s Wife” or some other sister with little 
— would care for some nice little patterns I 

ave. 
child from one year to four—sack front, yoke 
back. 
ing pattern, also little sack. 

I once had a lesson that makes me very care- 


ful about offering patterns to people in the | 


country. 

I have lived in Boston a number of years, and 
was going on a visit to my mother in the coun- 
try. She had moved from a thickly-settled vil- 
lage to a country place, and I imagined she 
would need the fashions badly; so I made pre- 
parations to sew for mother all the time I was at 
home, and bought and carried all the patterns I 
thought she would like or need. When I ar- 
rived there I found them much better dressed, 


and more fashionable than I was, and mother | 


was constantly urging me to dress up when I 
wanted to wear wrappers and take my ease. 

I thank the good sisters, one and all, for the 
pretty things they teach us to make, the good 
things to eat they teach us to prepare, and if at 
any future time I have anything new that is nice 
in cooking or fancy work, I will remember the 
debt I owe them, and send to the JouRNAL. 

I wonder if any one has tried the machine for 
making , advertised in this paper. I would 
like one, i 

As I write my husband is giving my baby her 
first lesson in obedience—slapping her hand for 
tearing his hat. She looks astonished, but not 
hurt. I hope you have room for this, I fear, too 
long letter. I will try to do better next time. 

4 E. E. B. 
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I have a little apron pattern suitable for a | 


I have a little dress pattern, a little stock- | 
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[For Tue Lapres’ Home Journat.]} 
TIRESOME TALKERS. 


BY ANABEL C. ANDREWS. 


THE genus is large and the following are a few 
of the species: 


stantly the pronoun “I,” always making himself 
the hero of all the wonderful tales which he 
relates. 

The one who knows it all, and listens with 
polite indifference to anything you may have to 
say. 

The one who can’t tell a story without “ going 
round Robin Hood’s barn,”’ loses the thread of 
his story every few minutes and exclaims, help- 
lessly, “« Let me see—where was I?” 

The one who thinks of something he wishes to 
say before you have finished speaking, and, raising 
his voice, talks you down. 

The one to whom one cannot speak without 
reminding him of something or somebody, which 
occasions a long and uninteresting narrative. 

The one who constantly drags his relatives 
into conversation, referring to “my uncle’s 
cousin” or “ my grandfather’s aunt.” 

The one who, in the middle of a sentence, 
stops, utters an “ ur-r’’ or two, then stares fixedly 
into vacancy ; after a second or two utters another 
“ur-r”’ and stumbles on, his thoughts seemingly 
miles away. 

The one whe talks ina very low monotone, 
almost impossible to hear, and when one asks 
him to repeat a sentence, puts on an injured look, 
plainly saying: “If you had been paying atten 
tion you would have heard.” 

The one who talks on a subject which happens 
to interest him and will not be drawn away from 
it, but, no matter what subject is introduced, turns 
back to his own in spite of you. 

The one who says, every third sentence : “ You 
see” or “you know.” If one sees and one 
knows, what is the use of telling it ? 

The one who, during a friendly call, entertains 
one with the minutest details of his own occupa- 
tions, and informs one accurately regarding the 
number of times John sneezed yesterday, or the 
cat winked with one eye to the south. 

The one who harps upon some real or fancied 
imperfection in husband or wife, inquiring of all 
friends if they, too, haven’t been troubled by it. 

The one who wears always an air of patient 
resignation; and, after making a remark, folds 
his hands and looks meekly down with an ex- 
pression which plainly says: “Of course no one 
is expected to pay any attention to that because I 
said it.” 

_——~71oo—— 


HOW TO HAVE COMPANY. 





It is not so hard to have a little company to tea 
or to spend the evening if one only knows how 
to plan her work, and does not attempt to crowd 
too much in one day. If the cake is made the 
day before it wili be fresh enough, and if you are 
| so unfortunate as not to be entirely successful in 
making or baking, you will have time to remedy 
this trouble by trying again. If salad is to be 
part of the supper, the chicken may be prepared 
in the morning, and then, late in the afternoon, 
the dressing may be prepared and the salad 
mixed. When it is in the dish and ready for the 
table, wet a cloth in vinegar and lay over the top; 
this will keep it moist, and it will not lose its 
flavor by standing. If you are to have sand- 
wiches, they may be buttered early and a damp 
cloth laid over them. Have the dishes and silver 
ready and put in a convenient place, where you 
can get them with no delay or trouble in count 
ing. Silver may be rubbed and table-cloth and 
napkins laid aside days before. Above all, after 
having done these things, do not worry; think 
over all the times that you have been out to tea, 
and you will hardly be able to recall a single 
time where anything went very badly. Avoid 
confusion; if any one is to help you, be she 
servant or friend, let her distinctly understand 
what her duty is to be, so that you will not inter- 
fere with each other. A few experiments will con- 
vince you of the good sense of these directions. 





a 
A HIGH TEA 
On the Anniversary of Eighteenth Birthday. 





Time, from 8 to 11% o'clock, P. M., and end- 
ing with a dance. 

The birthday cake was the special attraction 
on the table; from out the frosting was arranged 
eighteen candles, in centre a bouquet of wax 
flowers, the whole surrounded with smilax. Ten 
courses were served, in the following order: 
Oysters, bouillon (which is beef tea, served in 
china cups), chicken in jelly, orange sherbet, 
|lamb, currant jelly, Charlotte-russe, champagne 
| jelly, fruit, birthday-cake, coffee; the cream was 
| passed around, and two lumps of sugar on each 
|saucer. Bouillon, or beef tea, is very desirable 
|now for parties and high teas—served also at 
| lunches—and to callers after a ride in winter, in 
| the tiny china cups used for after-dinner coffee. 
ee 
CINCINNATI, OHI0, Fauly 16th, 1884. 
| Dear Epirress:—I have a thin shin, casily 
| chapped. Soap (the best I can get) makes my 
face rough, and the consequence is, I am always 

in trouble about my “ face and neck.” I do not 
powder or paint. Glycerine smarts my face; so, 
all I can use is a little “suet.” I seé “Allen’s 
Oriental Balm” in your columns; és if good ? 
| Will it do all that is said for it? Answer, and 
oblige a reader. Perhaps some of our readers 
| can advise you. 
Yours, NINON. 

j —1o— 

| As your daughters grow up, teach them at 
least the true merits of housekeeping and cook- 
ery; they will thank you for it in later life a 
| great deal more than for accomplishments. 


The one who proses about himself, using con- | 


DIVIDING FAMILY GOVERNMENT. 
| Wuart ought, what can a mother do when a 
| good, pleasant, careless husband constantly 
| thwarts all her efforts to teach and govern the 
| children, and yet cannot be made to see or feel 
| what he is doing? 

Let us illustrate and sketch from memory, not 
imagination : 

“Mamma, please give me a piece of pie ?” 
| “No, darling; one piece is enough.” 
| “ Half a piece, please, mamma?” 

“No, Freddie, no more.” 
| A very little piece, mamma, dear?” 
-“ No, Freddie, no.” 
“Do give the child a piece. 
ing him.” 
And the mother gave it. 
“Mamma, may I go out and play?” 
“It is very chilly, and you have acold. I 
don’t think it is best.” 
“ Bundle me up warm, mamma, and I won't 
take cold.” 
| *T fear you will. 
| day.” 
|  * Just a little while, please, mamma?” 
“No, Freddie, you must not go out to-day!” 
| Do let the child go. What a girl you are 
| making of him. Women never were fitted to 
| bring up boys. Dress him warm, and let him 
run, it will do him good.” 

And Freddie went out. 

“May I have my blocks in the parlor, 
mamma ?” 

“No, Willie, make your block-house in the 
dining-room. Miss is an invalid, and ] 
want the parlor very quiet.” 

“T will be very quiet.” 

“You will intend to be, but you cannot help 
making some noise, and as Miss L.-very rarely 
goes anywhere, I fear she will be very tired at 
best; so be a good little boy and play in the 
dining-room this afternoon.” 

“I won’t make a bit of noise or tire her 
one speck.” 

“You must play in the dining-room, Willie, 
and not say any more about it.”’ 

“ Nonsense, it will do her good to see a happy 
little face. It will give her something besides 
her own pains and aches to think of. Let him 
bring his blocks in the parlor.” 

And he brought them in. 

** What a torment that boy has got to be! It's 
tease, tease, tease, tease, from morning till night. 
It’s enough to wear out the patience of Job.: If 
you don’t whip him, J will.” 

And he whipped him. 

Query : Who ought to have been whipped ? 


ROGERS’ TRIPLE PLATE. 


The finest quality of Silver- 
Plated Ware made. 

Wm. Rogers’ genuine goods, 
know the world over as the Jest 
ever manufactured. 


NOTICE. 
All Spoons and Forks bearing 
the stamp 


WM. ROGERS, 


WALLINGFORD, CT. 


are made of 18 per cent. Nickel 
Siluer—old mixture and old 
weights—and are plated by she 
old Original Rogers highest 
standard, established in Hart- 
ford in 1847, and under the 
same careful supervision and 
policy as when under the man- 
agement of my father and my- 
self in Hartford previous to 
1868, and West Meriden until 
March, 1878. Every dozen and 
gross of spoons, and forks, and 
knives are weighed by our plan, 
both before and after plating, 
and carefully recorded in a book 
kept for that purpose, and the 
full amount of silver, deposited 
by our standard, for extra, dou- 
ble, and triple plates, which is 
the highest standard for Electro- 


Plated Goods. ° 
WM. ROGERS, WALLINGFORD, CT. 


All single plated goods are stamped y—1, 
Double Plate y—4, and Triple Plate x%—6. 

The figures following the “—”’ in each indi- 
cate the number of ounces of pure silver in the 
plating of a gross of pieces. We give this bit of 
information for the benefit of our readers who 
may wish to know what they are buying. But 
besides the grade stamp, every article should 
bear the name of reputable manufacturers, else 
the grade stamp cannot be relied upon. 

Hand Burnished—Even among standard 
goods of reputable manufacturers there is an im- 
portant difference in the finish. In many cases 
the polishing is done by a rapid machine-buffing 
process, while every piece bearing Wm. H. 
R > name is thoroughly durnished by hand. 
Hence it will be observed that our Table Ware 
Presents are composed of the dest white metal, 
covered with the thickest plating of Pure Si/ver, 
which is finished by the best process of Hand 
Burnishing. They are also artistic in pattern, 
exquisitely engraved, and cannot be distinguished 
from Solid Silver. With careful usage the triple 
plate will last a lifetime. All Spoons and Forks 
and all Knives are uniform in pattern and style 
of finish. 

sae We will give a set of Six Tea Spoons— 
best Triple Plate guaranted—for a club of only 
40 subscribers, or for a club of 20 subscribers 
and $1.00 extra in cash, 


I'll risk its hurt- 


You must play in-doors to- 








PERSONALLY 
Since May, 1878 
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DOMESTIC JOURNALISMS. 
Hints ror Housekexrers, Conrrisurep By JOURNAL 
SISTERS 

WEsTVILLE, LNp., Judy 9, 1884. 
Mrs. KNAPP:—Question—Will John’s wife 
please ¢e// me where she got her evaporator ? 
Will some of the ladies please tell me how to 
prevent the custard from soaking into crust of 

pies? Will send some tried recipes next time. 

Very respectfully, 

Mrs. D. L. CRUMPACKER. 
M. C. writes: Will some one please tell me 
how to wash and iron my husband’s shirts, cuffs 
and collars? Tell it plainly, from beginning to 
end, not forgetting the starch. I would like to 

become equal with the laundry. 








“ COOKING butter”’ is a delusion and a snare. 





For health’s sake, eat sparingly during the hot 
Weather. 





GENTLEMEN care more for a cup of coffee with 
a sandwich, or a cracker and a bit of good cheese, 
than for a glass of lemonade, an ice-cream and a 
piece of angel’s cake. Girls, bear this in mind. 





A LITTLE borax put in the water in which scar- 
let napkins and red-bordered towels are to be 
washed will prevent them fading. 


BeroreE beginning to iron, sprinkle the table 
plentifully with water and lay on the ironing 
blanket. This will hold it firmly in place and 
prevent all wrinkling and shoving about. Never 
try to iron with a blanket having wrinkles or 
bunches. 


Roast a lemon without burning it. When 
entirely hot, squeeze the juice into a cup on 
three ounces of finely-powdered sugar. Take a 
teaspoonful whenever you feel like coughing. 


OIL-CLOTH must be wiped perfectly dry as it 
is washed. Use little soap, and this in tepid 
water; change often. A brush and a piece of dry 
flannel will make an oil-cloth look like new, 
especially if linseed-oil or skim-milk be well 
rubbed in after washing. If in addition to these 
precautions they are varnished annually they are 
almost indestructible. 





Ants that frequent houses or gardens may be 
destroyed by taking flour of brimstone half a 
pound, and potash four ounces; set them in an 
iron or earthen pan over the fire until dissolved 
and united; afterwards beat them to a powder, 
and infuse a little of this powder in water—and 
wherever you sprinkle it the ants will die or fly 
the place. 


A CARPET, especially a dark one, often looks 
dusty, when it does not need sweeping; wet a 
sponge in water (a few drops of ammonia helps 
brighten the color), wring it quite dry, and wipe 
off the dust. 


To dry pears and apples, slice the fruit and 
dry quickly on plates in the oven. Twenty-four 
hours should complete the evaporation. Good 
fruit, nicely peeled and sliced, and dried in this 
way, will be found to be far better than when it 
is dried in large pieces, and exposed to flies and 
dust. Pack, when dried, in glass jars, if you 
happen to have them, and cover tight. If pyt 
in bags, use paper in lieu of muslin. 


To take grease spots out of a carpet, rub them 
with white flannel dipped in raw spirits of tur- 
pentine. 


To clean brass bird-cages use a tablespoonful 
of salt and a teacup of vinegar; heat and apply 
with a piece of flannel; rub till dry. 

Icep tea and coffee are now in demand. 
Some add a piece of lemon-peel to the tea while 
“ drawing,” thinking it will improve the flavor. 

Ir you wish to save time in ironing, bring in 
your clothes before they are quite dry—that is, 
those that are not starched—fold and iron at 
once. 








TABLE-LINEN irons and looks much nicer if 
but slightly starched. Napkins should never be 
starched. 





Icg-BoxEs and refrigerators in general are not 
half cared for. They should be washed in every 
part with hot soda-water, rinsed with clean water, 
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dried and aired each time before putting in fresh 
ice. Between times, wipe up any milk, gravy, 
or vegetables that may be spilt. 
(For Tue Lapies’ Home Journat.] 
EVERY-DAY HELPS. 
I, 


WHEN we hear of anything or have proved 
anything to be really good and a help to us 
housekeepers, shall we not take for our motto, 
* Tell of it! tell of it?” and our Lapiks’ Jour- 
NAL is just the organ through which to make such 
matters known. 

Who has tried the Plymouth lap-board? I 
have; it’s the latest and one of the most prized 
additions to my household goods. Being made 
of felt, goods in cutting do not slip about as on 
boards of wood or tin; light in weight, bound 
with metal, it cannot warp, and, with measures 
on either side by which plaits, folds and bias 
strips can easily and accurately be cut and made, 
it is a treasure to any seamstress, and I often ex- 
claim, ** How did 1 ever get along without it?” 

If I knew the manufacturer’s address I would 
give it, for he is a man that womankind must 
bless; but I only know my lap-board came from 
the “ Hub,” and cost me a dollar. 

Will some sister who has tried “ crystal water- 
frosting” please report ? 

Recently I spent a day with a friend, and some 
of you will understand what a treat it was to sit 
with idle hands and cool face watching with ap- 
proving interest my friend’s skillful manipulations 
in preparing and dishing her dinner—a day’s 
respite from broiling over one’s own cook-stove. 

I gleaned ideas so helpful from this notable 
housekeeper, I must tell them here. 

A meat gravy and a white pudding-sauce she 
was cooking on the stove. Now we all know 
just how we do in such circumstances when there 
is no one in particular looking. We stir and 
taste and thicken and taste, spicing or seasoning 
the bubbling, hot mess, til! it tastes just right to 
our sensitive, parboiled-tipped tongue, that, from 
a long and lapping experience with scalding la- 
dles and spoons, has become so acutely educated 
as to detect a grain too much or too little of salt 
or pepper in a seething kettle of gravy, and some 
of us—of course not you or I—must plead guilty 
of not only tasting from the same spoon with 
which the broth is stirred, but of replacing it with- 
out washing. 

Who has not stood over steaming basins of 
gravies and sauces when company was present, 
and wondered and wondered if they were prop- 
erly seasoned or spiced, and yet hesitated about 
licking a bit from the spoon that is poised mid- 
way between kettle and lips, remembering the 
presence of company ? 

I watched my friend with kind but intensely 
observant eyes to see how she would manage, 
and, presto! she didn’t manage; she neither 
waited till my face was turned or till I seemingly 
became engrossed in a widespread newspaper 
before she slyly licked the gravy-spoon, but she 
whipped a cup and teaspoon from the cupboard, 
dipped into it a little of the boiling broth, and 
then, without a bit of flurry or embarrassment, 
leisurely sipped from the teaspoon and dusted 
salt and nutmeg with a careful hand, till their 
seasoning and flavoring was perfect. 

A tiny, shallow wire-sieve, with two sprawling 
arms, lay on the table. This she dropped across 
bowls and deftly poured through it her delecta- 
ble gravies, straining them free of the smallest 
lump or bone. I thought of my own great wash- 
basin-shaped strainer at home, its punctures clum- 
sily made with hammer and shingle nail, and 
straightway I decided one of these little wire 
treasures must be added to my kitchen utensils. 

Another help in the hardest of all housework 
—washing—is one of the new rubber-fitting 
wash-boards, although I only know of them by 
hearsay. A friend has purchased one, and claims 
it saves a deal of strength, it being fitted with a 
wide rubber stpport above the zinc-rubbing sur- 
face that prevents any slopping of water on one’s 
self and floor, and acts as an elastic supporter for 
the hips and bowels as the busy hands rub the 
clothes. 

Are you troubled to keep dust and flies from 
dropping into your cream pails? Covered tightly, 
we all know cream soon grows bitter, and if one 
resorts to cloths to throw loosely over the par- 
tially filled pails, such cloths seem to be all cor- 
ners, which, in spite of care, will drop into the 
cream and then trail themselves over the shelves, 
dripping thick clots of cream everywhere. 

From the thinnest of dairy cloth cut circular 
pieces and sew edges about keg hoops. Drop 
these over your pails, and the problem is solved 
—the problem of no insects or dust, and yet 
plenty of air. 

And here is another hint that I think can come 
hardly amiss in our woman’s JOURNAL. Some 
of us, when supplying nourishment for a babe, 
contract sudden colds by venturing on damp 
ground or plunging our hands in cold water, and 
these colds manifest themselves in inflamed and 
caked breasts, and, unless the inflammation is 
speedily removed, a broken breast is imminent. 
After weeks of dreadful suffering and expensive 
doctors’ bills with my first-born, and exhausting 
experience with cabbage leaves, iodine, hot rum, 
mutton-tallow, lobelia and scorched tow, I have 
settled upon this method, and it has never yet 
failed to quickly remove inflammation : $ 

Melt beeswax in the same part of sweet oil; 
when cooling spread on black silk and cover the 
breast with it. In slight attacks this is enough, 
but where there is much soreness and swelling, 
heat is advisable and soothing. Wring flannels 
from equal parts strong, hot, saltpetre, water and 
camphor, and lay over the silk, changing as often 
as the flannels grow cool. Also wrap a small 
hot rock or soapstone with flannels wrung from 
the same mixture and keep under arm. We all 
have our pet advices, and stand ready to shower 








For polishing your shoes, trunks and anything apper- 
taining to leather, remember that Brown's Frenck Dress- 
ing is the best, does not crack or injure the leather, but is 
in every way a first-class article 


them on young, inexperienced mothers, but I do | 
know this advice to be worth heeding. 

The children’s best summer hose come in solid 
or striped bright colors, of slazy material, and 
soon need mending—threads breaking, and tiny 
holes coming from ankle to thigh even before the 
heels are much worn. Our mending-baskets af 
ford no darning-threads of the same shade of 
color, and the use of anything else will cause the 
darn to look badly. 

For two cents each one can buy tiny bobbins 
of silk twist of any color or shade of color, Split 
this twist, and it affords just what one needs to 
conceal little breaks in worsted hose and goods, 
and without splitting, to neatly darn the larger 

















We have made a specialty for a of giving 
away as Premiums, to those who FS up clubs for our 
goods, Dinner and Tea Seta, Gold Band Sete, Stiver- 
ware, etc, Teas of all kinds, from 9%) to 7% cents per 


SISTERS 


holes. Joun’s WIFE, 
—— woe 
“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER Jou 
HOME COOKING. DR By . aL * tp Pon att, 
Oricrnat Recipes Conrereuteo sy Tue Journat TEA CLUB ous 


BERRY BREAD.—One cup sugar, two eggs, one 


pint of flour, one cup sweet milk, one-half tea found. Wedoe very large Tea and Coffee business, 
spoonful soda, one-half teaspoonful cream tartar, he ‘sides Sending ont from 6 to 9 CILUM ORDERS 
} each day. SEL VER-PLATED CAST Te ry 
one pint berries, butter the size of anegg. More| pre miuina with @B. 7 and #10 orcers. WH 
] TEA SETS w 10 orders. DEOO. SORATED 
flour, if needed, to mix well. Tra SETS vith 15. te rh 
“ ¥ or 





«., or DINNER SETS, 
of 106 pes., with +4 orders, and a Mest of other 
Premiums, Send us Postal and mention his Paper, 


S 7B Cc M.—Pi ove > 
TRAWBERRY CREAM.—Pick over a box of an — Sh fe 


strawberries; bruise them with a’ wooden spoon ist. er ight C c benges rece, average 5c 45 conte i per, 10) Be ee to 
> points West. 

in a basin, = six iceaeer ¥ fine sugar; rub _wintol we hingt a ——~ phi 

this through a hair sieve; add a pint of whipped =m No Waste. No Troubk 

cream, in which two ounces of gelatine has been No Disappointment 


dissolved. Put in a mould. a 
— A GOOD SALAD 
ASSURED. 


HARLEQUIN JELLY. —Ww ash a jelly-mould with 
the white of an egg; melt a little currant jelly, une 





and pour into it. Let it cool; melt, and pour } 6The ™ Ist Delic jon sand th 
j ; : le is ¢ . “rab. fH most Popular ayonnais 
in some plum jelly; let this cool. Melt crab Dressing for all kinds of Sar 
apple jelly, and so on in layers of various colors, ads, Raw Tomatoes, Cab- 
till the mould is full. Be careful to have the bage, Cold Meats, Fish, ete , 
ever offered for sale Asa 


jellies only warm enough to run, as, if they are 
hot, they will mix and spoil the effect. 


i table sauce it has no superior 


All Grocers Sell It. 


" GIVEN AWAY 
a 





CuRRANT JELLY.—Wash the currants, put 
them on the stove until all the juice is out. Put 
them in the jelly-bag, and squeeze out the juice ; 
add equal weight of sugar; skim; boil fifteen 
minutes. 


Ladies canvassing for Tea will 
do weil to send for our Premium 
List. 
ders from $5 to $60, including Gold 

Band Tea Sets, W altham Wate) a, 
hetc. We send thousands of these 
orders every year, ant have yet 
@ to hear of any dissatisfaction trom 
those receiving them. If any lady 
reader of this paper wishes fora 
beautiful Gold Band Tea Set, the 





We have premiums for or- 








RHUBARB JELLY.—Take rhubarb, and wipe 
with a clean cloth; then pull and cut in inch 
long pieces; add three-quarters of a pound of 








shite « — a Maal 
white —— to each pound of rhubarb ; boil will find it to their advantage ¢ 
about ten minutes, or until the juice is well send us @ postal jor further infor- 
drawn. Strain it into a preserving-pan; let it mation. 


boil quickly, until it adheres to the spoon, then | 
skim, and put into moulds, To test it, drop a 
little on a plate to cool. 


ATLANTIC. TEA, COMPANY, 


C. W. PACKER’S 


“STANDARD" 


ICE-CREAM FREEZERS 


Por-OvERS.—One egg, one cup flour, one cup 
milk, little salt. Bake half hour in cups. 


SKELETONS.—Two eggs, three tablespoonfuls 


sugar, one tablespoonful butter, flour to mak« Are durable, substas tial, and 
re iff - » rerw 3 . » have no complicated machinery 
very stiff; then roll very thin with grooved roller, «eagle enemy opel ye remy Hb 
and cut in squares; or better, cut in fancy shapes. vill freeze Cream, Fruits, Water 


hy a , in the shortest possible 





3ake quickly on flat tin sheets. 





Lemon CreAM.—Take the juice and grated 
rind of one large lemon; add two teacupfuls and | 
a half of cold water and heat it Put two table- 
spoonfuls of corn-starch, and beat the yolks of 
three eggs. Stir the !emon-water gradually into 
the corn-starch ; 


add the egg, and cook like 
baked custard, sweetening to taste. 


After it is 
done, beat the whites of the egg stiff and stir 
them in; then pour into small tumblers or glass 
egg-cups; place on ice, and cut when cold. 


Six Ibs 


CocoANuT Puppinc.—Make a soft custard; 
cool it, and about half hour before serving put 
one dozen cocoanut cakes in a dish; pour the 
soft custard over them; take the reserved whites 
of egg, beat to a stiff froth with sugar, and place 
on top. 








SPANISH CREAM.—One-quarter box gelatine, 
one pint of milk, yolks of three eggs, one-half | 
cup of sugar. Stir the gelatine, eggs and sugai 
into boiling milk; flavor with vanilla. Beat the | 
whites to a stiff froth, and stir in — 


— 


To the Ladies.—Boil your Baking Powder, and if | 
you smell ammonia, don’t use it. If you find flour of 
starch left in the water, don’t use it unless you like to be 
cheated, If it smells old and tastes bitter, it is alum ; don’t | 
use it. Test every kind you can find, and then test Dr- 
Lanp’s CHEMICAL, and you will find nothing left in the 
water, as it contains nothing but Cream of Tartar and Soda, 
which means pure Baking Powder. In cans only. Manu- 
factured at Fairport, N N. ¢. 





t Recommended by Miss 
PACKER, Manuf'r, Philadelphia, Pa 
DIABETES, 
New Waste-Repairing Bread and Gem Flour 
transportation, 
Sole Proprietors, 
All Glass E sity ke pt ce an By Tells 
you waea, a3 chess, Scald, etc. () 
FOR ‘ 
OPTIC TAN, 728 Chestnut Street, atom oak b, 
rr. ort , | 
) 
ATS he WORI . 
(2 to 40 Qts.) SAVES TIME, ICH, LABOR. 
Samples and information fus 
261 West 234 St., New York, 


P hi ya in her popular Cook Book 
CHAS. W b 
LUNG TROUBLES GL i) | FN 
Free from Bran or Starch. 
Send for Circular 
FLOUR WATERTOWN, N.Y 
BY MAIL 

G. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer. 
ORDERS Promptly Executed. 

BY nished. Send for circular. 
Don't drink dirty water 


Price list on application 
“FOR DYSPEPSIA, 
AND NERVOUS DEBILITY. 
free to physicians and clergymen who will py 
FARWELL & RHINES, 
DAIRY THERMOMETERS 
W, sire Mv’ mee 
ICE CREAM 
(Send for Price List.) 308 Market St., Philadelphia Pa. 
NO COMMISSION CHARGED. 
M A IL JENNINGS & CO., 
a No house should be without 











STOBDARD LOCK COx 


zs " - one; also indispensable to 
CRYSTALFILTER = wags aa 
amesare many years. This Porta- 


ble Filter is fitted with 
very elastic India Rubber 
\% Size of Filter. Tube of the best quality, 
RICE 50 CENTS EACH, MAILED FREE which slips on and off any 
STODDARD Lec K & MFG. €O., 104 Reade Street, New York. _ordinary House Faucet. 


FRUM, WINE AND JELLY PRESS pi WILL MAKE PRACTICAL 
HOUSEKEEPERS HAPPY. 


juice from Strawberries, eagbersinn, 
voseberries, Elderberries, Blackberries, 
Tomatoes, Pineapples, Pears, 

















With it they can extract the 
Cranberries, hioe kleberries, Ge 
Cherries, Currants, Peaches, Plums, 
Quinces, Grapes, Apples, etc. 

It discharges perfectly Dry Seeds and Skins. It wastes nothing 

A valuable recipe book is given free to every customer, 

Your good wife can make you happy with Wines, 
Butters, and Syrups, from anything with juice in it. 

You can’t afford to do without it. Asa lard press it has no equal 

The price is only $3. 

Given as a premium to any practical housekeeper, who will send us 
40 new subscribers at 25 cents per year each, or br 20 subscribers and 
$1 extra in cash 


Jellies, Fruit 


For Seeding and Eevorne Juice 
from all Fruits and Berries. | 
EVERY FAMILY NEEDS ONE. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ARTISTIC NEEDLE 
WORK. 


CHAIR SCARFS 
As an article of protection or ornament are 
susceptive of being made very effective and satis- 
factory, both in appearance and utility. 

Those for more common use are best made of 
some wash-goods, butcher-linen, crash, canvas, 
linen momie, etc., and the decor: ation may be 
embroidery in outline or solid (filled in) work, 
and may be worked with embroidery cotton, etch- 
ing-silk, or crewels, finishing the edge by fring 
ing out. 

These, when stamped with a suitable design, 
and outlined in colors with etching-silk, are very 
pretty. I have some in common use two years, 
and often laundried, which retain all their beauty. 
I think the linen momie-cloth for these tidies and 
other protective decorations is the most satis- 
factory. Felt, also, is a good material, having a 
good foundation for embroidery; easily worked, 
and for the money it has an appearance of worth 
far beyond its cost; it looks well, and if properly 
lined will do good service. These also may be 
outlined or filled in with silk or crewel in 
colors, 

Turkish satin, sateen, serge, or satin (color to 
suit), for elegant and elaborate embroidery for 
decorative purposes, will always be satisfactory. 
These, worked with chenille, arrasene, and silk, 
according to the design and material used. 

The size of the scarf must depend on the size 
of the chair, usually from one to one and a half 
yards long, and from ten to eighteen inches wide, 
the embroidery to be across the ends, same as for 
a table scarf, and may be as simple or elaborate 
as desired. 

The edge of a felt scarf may be pinked all 
round, having the lining hemmed down about an 
inch from the edge, or, a strip of plush or velvet 
may be put across each end. 

When Turkish satin, sateen, etc., are used, 
trim the ends with plush and silk fringe, and line 
with silesia, or any other material to suit. 

The embroidery on these may be in any style 
desired, rocco, or ribbon-work, and arrasene, 
Kensington, plush, or special stitches, and worked 
with chenille, filoselle, arrasene, or embroidery- 
silk, as the design and style of work indicate. 

Nowhere can rich ahd elaborate embroidery 
appear more effective or to better advantage than 
on a scarf on a large arm or easy chair. 

Scarfs for the arms to match, of the same ma- 
terial and style of work, and in size from six to 
nine inches wide by fifteen to eighteen long; 
these, embroidered on a running design (a vine) 
or a spray on each end, and trimmed in the same 
style as the back scarf. A nice chair thus deco- 
rated becomes very attractive and pretty. 


“Mary L.”’—I wiil try and favor you with a} 


full description of a two-panel embroidered screen 
in the next number. 

“ SupscriBer.”—I do not know of 
party to whom you could sell such feathers. 

“A, READER.”—I cannot give any special 
instructions for working the woodbine, other 
than that laid down in my general instructions. 
In the June number you will find the Kensing- 
ton plan of work adapted to all kinds of solid or 
filled-ini work, and in the July number the prin- 
ciple of shading at«i blending of colors; by these 
two you can work any piece of art embroidery in 
natural colors. 

“ Joste,” “Iba,” “ GrorGie,” and others.— 
Yes; the offer of a first, second and third lesson 
made beginners in the February number is still 
open to the readers of THE Lapies’ Home 
JOURNAL. L. MARIA CHENEY, 

Detroit, Mich. 

P. S.—As the subscription list of THe Lapres’ 
Home JourNAL has deubled since the offer was 
made, and wishing to give the benefit to all 
readers alike, I will repeat it here: 

First lesson—A linen tidy, stamped and com- 
menced in outline, with material to finish. Six 
two-cent stamps. 

Second lesscn-——-Same, but .a little larger, in 
Kensington, with crewel. Twelve two-cent 
stamps. 

Third lesson—On linen momie-cloth, in Ken- 
sington. Twenty-four two-cent stamps. For 
other lessons, see card in another column. 

L. MARIA CHENEY. 
—_——eoo—— 
HANDSOME CROCHET EDGE. 


any 


For flannel. 1 skein of Saxony yarn makes 2 
yards. Use steel crochet hook. 

Make a foundation chain of 22 stitches, 

istrow. DC in 3d, 4th, and 5th, stitches of 
chain, chain 2, miss 2, DC in next 10 stitches, 
chain 2, DC in-each of last 4 stitches, turn. 

2d row. Chain 2, DC 4 times in loop made 
by chain 2 in last row, chain 2, miss 3 Stitches, 
DC in next 8 stitches, chain 2, DC in last 4 
stitches, turn. 

3d row. Chain 2, D C in 2d, 3d, and 4th 
stitches (the 2 chain is one stitch with the other 
3, makes 4) chain 2, D C in next 6 stitches, 
chain 2, D C in loop 4 times, chain 2, DC 4 
times in last loop chain 1, DC 4 times in same 
loop, turn. 

4th row. DC 4 times in loop, chain 1, DC 
4 times in same loop, chain 2, D C in next loop, 
chain 2, DC in loop, chain 2, miss 2, DC 4 
stitches, chain 2, D C in 4 last stitches, turn. 

5th row. Chain 2, DC in 2d, 3d,'and 4th 


stitches, chain 2, 2 DC chajn 2, miss 2,4 DC 
in loop, chain 2, 4 DC in boop, chain 2, 4 DC 
in loop, chain 2, 4 DC in loop, chain 1, 4 DC 
in same loop, turn. 

6th row. 8 DCin loop made by chain 1 of 
last row, chain 2, DC 4 times in next loop, chain 
2, DC 4 times in loop, chain 2, DC 4 times in 
loop, chain 2, DC in loop, DC in next 2 
stitches, chain 2, D C in last 4 stitches, turn. 

7th row. Chain 2, DC in 2d, 3d, and 4th, 
chain 2, D C in next 4 stitches, 2 DC in loop, 
chain 2, 4 D Cin loop, chain 2, DC in loop, 
chain 2, 4 DC in last loop, turn. 

8th row. 4 DC in loop, chain 2, 4 D Cin 
next loop, chain 2, 2 DC in loop, DC in next 
6 stitches, chain 2, DC in last 4 stitches, this 
makes one scallop, turn. 

Ist row. Chain 2, DC in 2d, 3d, and 4th, 
chain 2, DC in next 8 stitches, 2 D C in loop, 
chain 2,4 DC in loop, turn. Repeat from 2d 
row. “ 

= ee — 


KNITTED LACE, ENGLISH POINT. 





Cast on fifteen stitches. 

Ist row. Slip one, knit one, over twice, purl 
two together, knit one, over, narrow, knit three, 
over twice, purl two together, knit one, over, 
knit two. 
| 2d row. Knit two, purl one, knit one, over 
twice, purl two together, knit four, purl one, 
knit one, over twice, purl two together, knit two. 

3d row. Slip one, knit one, over twice, purl 
two together, knit two, over, narrow, knit two, 
over twice, purl two together, knit two, over, 
knit two. 

4th row. Knit two, purl one, knit two, over 
twice, purl two together, knit three, purl one, 
knit two, over twice, purl two together, knit two. 

5th row. Slip one, knit one, over twice, purl 
two together, knit three, over, narrow, knit one, 
over twice, purl two together, knit three, over, 
knit two. 

6th row. Knit two, purl one, knit three, over 
twice, purl two together, knit two, purl one, knit 
three, over twice, purl two together, knit two. 

7th row. Slip one, knit one, over twice, purl 
two together, knit four, over, narrow, over twice, 
purl two together, rest plain. 

8th row. Cast off three stitches, knit two 
over twice, purl two together, knit one, purl one, 
knit four, over twice, purl two together, knit 
two. 

-——*>2--— 


NARROW, OR TWIST STRIPE. 
CAsT on 40 stitches, knit across plain. 
2d row. 4 plain, seam 8, 4 plain, seam 8, 4 





plain, seam 8, 4 plain. 
3d row. Plain. 
4th row. Same as 2d row. 
5th row. Plain. 
6th row. Same as 2d row. 
7th row. Plain. 
8th row. Same as 2d row. 
oth row. Plain. 
roth row. Same as 2d row. 
11th row. Plain. 
12th row. Same as 2d row. 
| 13th row. Plain. 
| 44th row. Same as 2d row. 
1sth row. Plain. 
16th row. Same as 2d row. 
17th row. 4 plain, take a third needle, knit 


| the next form on it, then make a twist by laying 
| the four stitches on the third needle over the 
| next four stitches, and going back to knit, com- 
| mencing, after the form at the beginning, with 
| the oth, roth, 11th, 12th, then the 5th, 6th, 7th, 
| and 8th stitches; repeat this twice to end of the 
needle, thus making three sets of twists with a 
| row of garter stitch between. 
7 narrow stripes, and 6 wide ones complete the 
quilt. 


—e—— 


DORA'S MACREME TIDY. 

MAKE a chain of 75 stitches. 

Ist row. Make 1d.c. in 3d stitch of ch., 3 
d. c. in next 3 stitches, * miss 2 ch., 3 d. c. in 
next stitch of ch., ch. 1, 3 d. c. in same, miss 2 
ch. 4 d. c. in next 4 stitches, ch. 7, miss 7, 4 d. c. 
in next 4 stitches, repeat from * twice, miss 2 ch., } ————————_ 
| 4d. c. in last 4 stitches. Turn. 

2d row. Ch. 2, 3d. c. in first 3 stitches, * 3 
d.c. in ch. 1, ch. 1, 3d. c. in same, 4 d. c. in 
next 4 stitches, ch. 7,4. d. c. in next 4 stitches, 
répeat from * twice, 3 d. c. in ch. of 1, ch. 1, 3 
d. c. in same, 4 d. c. in last 4 stitches. Turn. 

3d row. Ch. 2, 3d. c. in first 3 stitches, * 3 
d. c. in ch. of 1, 3d. c. in same, 4d. c. in next 
4 stitches, ch. 4, fasten in middle stitch of ch. 7, 
in Ist and 2d rows, ch. 3, 4 d. c. in next 4 
stitches, repeat from * twice, 3 d. c. in ch. of 1, 
ch. 1, 3d. c. in same, 4 d. c. in last 4 stitches. 
Turn. 

4th, 5th, and 6th rows, same as Ist row. 

7th row, same as 3d row. Repeat the last 4 
rows until you have 48 rows. 

Tie in a fringe at one end, and finish the top 
and sides with a scallop of 5 d. c., catch between 
each scallop with 1 s. c. 

Ch. is chain. D. c., double crochet. S. c., 
single crochet. 

_xsthlaiagasasiien 


KNIT QUILT. 

4 PouNDS of No. 10, three-threaded knitting 
cotton. 

Wide Stripe, or Honeycomb. Cast on 80 
stitches. 

1. Knit plain. 

2. Knit seam. 

3 Knit plain. 

4. 6 plain, * slip 2, 4 plain, slip 2, * and re-! 
peat from star to star till last 6 stitches, which 
are knit plain. 

5. Same as 4th row, only seam instead of 
plain, slipping the same stitches. 








6. Same as 4th row, plain and slip. 

7. Same as 5th row, seam and slip. 

8. Same as 4th row, plain and slip. 

9. Knit plain all across, slipped and all. 

10. Seam across. 

11. Plain across. 

12. 3 plain, * slip 2, 4 plain, slip 2, 4 plain, * 
repeat from star to star till last 3, which are knit 
plain. 

Every other row of honeycomb must begin 
and end with 6 stitches, the others with 3 stitches. 


anauititne 
BABY'S COUVRETTE OR AFGHAN. 

Tuts pattern makes a series of holes, and is 
pretty knitted in white, with narrow blue or pink 
ribbon run through the holes, and bows at the 
corners. Cast on any number of stitches which 
can be divided by seven. 

Ist row. Thread over, slip one, knit one, pass 
slipped stitch over, knit five. 

2d row. Fourth, sixth and eighth rows, purl. 

3d row. Over, slip one, knit one, pass slipped 
stitch over, knit one, purl three, knit one. _ 

5th row. Over, slip one, knit one, pass slip- 
ped stitch over, knit one, purl three, knit one. 


7th row. Over, slip one, knit one, pass slip- 
ped stitch over, knit five. Repeat from third 
row. 
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CRAZY STITCH. 

MAKE a chain the desired length, 

Ist row. Make 3 d. c. (double crochet) in 
4th stitch of chain, 3 chain, 1 s. c. (single 
crochet) in same 4th stitch, * miss 2 stitches of 
chain, make 3 d. c. in next stitch of chain, 3 
chain, I's. c. im same stitch. Repeat from * to 
end of row. Turn. 

2d row. Make 2 chain, put * 3 d. c. in chain 
of 3, 3 chain, I s.c. in same chain of 3. Re- 
peat from * to end of row. Make 2 chain at 
beginning of each row. A chain yard anda 
half long will be plenty long for centre of shawl. 
The border can be as deep as one likes. 


nine 
FANCY RUG. 

TAKE a piece of small figured Brussels carpet. 
Around this place three rows of thick cloth, 
three and one-half inches wide (wider if you 
like), cut in scallops. Make the first and third 
rows of black cloth, buttonhole stitch the edge of 
the scallops with scarlet Germantown wool. 
Make the second row of drab cloth; feather- 
stitch the edge with blue. Line the rug with 
ticking, or anything stiff enough to keep it flat 
on the floor. 

ee 
BREAKFAST SHAWL. 

Srx ounces of Shetland floss, about one yard 
and « quarter square. Two large-sized wooden 
needles, about the size of a lead pencil. One 
hundred and seventy-five stitches. 

Ist row. Plain. 

2d row. Slip 1, thread over twice, seam 2 to- 
gether, over once, seam 2 together, repeat this all 
the way across. Every row like this. Tie a 
fringe in the edge. 

—— oe - 


CAN any of the Lapies’ HomME JourNAL 
readers tell me how to knit children’s legging 
drawers? I wish to make a pair for a child one 
year and a half old. M. L. K. 





EMBROIDERY, Sage 
ATTERNS for 


your 
jetters for handkerc! 


for 
‘or ce ae 
Baha of 

lete 


for $L the 


noreder gt, Bawee w N.Y. 


ty) SOMETHING NEW! 


THE NOV ELTY 


Rug Machine. 
Patented Dec. 27, 1881. 


Rugs of most exquisite design and finish 
made with ease and rapidity. With it you 
can make a Beautiful Rug in a few hours 
that would require weeks of labor with a 
hook. You can make a splendid pair of 
Mittens intwo hours. You can make Hoods, 
Tidies, Lap Robes, Stair Carpet, Door Mats, 

Uses either Yarn or Any person over 12 
can operate it. Easy to learn. Simple, 


Price, — $x. A machine, with full rinted direc- 
tions, Mitten-pattern, owing how to make 
Mittens, pabad y mail to any address on receipt of price. 
AGENTS WanrTeEp, to ——. liberal inducements will be 
given. Address E. ROSS & CO., Dealers in Rug Pat- | 

terns, Wauseon, Onis, Se Manufacturers. 
PATCHWOR too pieces Pretty Prints 4 inches | 
re, no two alike, for 30 cents. 
INT CO , North Haven, Ct. 


To Those Who Like to Knit. 


New Book, containing Plain Rules for Knitting 








ete. 
years of 
Eee an 








Wate and Narrow » Insertions, Quilts, Tidies, 
Mittens, Stockings, a’ many useful and articles. 
cents. Ronse taken. Address, Mrs. EVA 


Price 
N , East Gloucester, Mass. 


HOUSE-CLEANING NOVELTY ! 


NEW. ‘Sells easily, Send for 
HOOD. te 


WOW YORK SOOPPNG, 


tamp for circular to Mrs. A. B. ACKER- 
MAN ow Tout, Rutherford, Bergen Co., N. J. 











THE DORCAS MAGAZINE. 


DEVOTED TO THE 


DOMESTIC ARTS 


Of Knitting, Netting, Crocheting, Embroidering and 

rt Needie-Work of every description. Will an- 

swer subscribers’ questions on alli subjects «m- 

braced under the head of Ladies’ Hand-Work, and 

will publish special designs for the benefit of its 
patrons. 


One Dollar per Year. Ten Ceats per Month. 


Specimen copies sent if this pees is mentioned. 
If you can recommend any lady in your town as 
being a good person to canvass for subscriptions to 
the magazine, we shall be pleased to hear from you. 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER. We have se- 
cured an entire edition of the handsome Picture 
Bartholdi’s Great Statue of Liberty Enlighten- 
ing the World, as it will appear on its pedestal in 
New York Harbor. The size of the plate is 2 X34 
inches, and each copy bears the signature of 
tholdi, R. M. Hunt and Jos. W. Drexel. On receipt 
of $1.50 we will send to any address in the United 
States a copy of the Picture and the Dorcas Mac- 
AZINE for one year, or the picture alone for $1.00. 


Address 
EDITOR DORCAS MAGAZINE, 
872 Broadway, New York. 


STAMPING 
PATTERNS. 


and nearly choice patterns, instructions for doing 
stamping Y that will not rub, and this wonderful book 
sent for 25 cts. Every lady and every stamper should 
have it. Stamping patterns at wholesale. 

New Book of Fancy Stitches for “o patch work, 
15 cents. T E. PARK ynn, Mass 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 


Turkish Rug Patterns stamped in colors on Burlap. Pe 7 
manent business for Agents. Catalogue forstamp. E 
Frost & Co.,22 Tremont Row, Boston. Namethis sana. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


Our Prize Receipt for Preserving Natural Flowers, or 
Photograph Painting, or Chromo Painting, FREE with 
our 25-cent package of 12 blocks fine si/ks, brocades, etc. 
The three receipts with our 50-cent package of 25 blocks. 
110 skeins best Embroidery Silk, $1.00, with receipts. 

W. 1. CAPEN & CO., 
33 Arcade, Cincinnati, O. 
ART EMBROIDERY. 

Instruction by sample of work commenced, and needle 
material to finish. Designs in “‘ Kensington’ ‘‘ Plush ”’ 
and “ Special "’ stitches, ‘* Ribbon work and Arrasene’’ on 
felt 9 by 11 inches, $1.25 ; or on satin $1.50, same on Crin- 
oline for applique wee 1.00 each. "Design on satin in 
chenille $1.25. Hat Marks, “‘ crown” or “band” style 
(any initials) in chenille, a Patterns and sxnsertal of ol 
kinds, stamping outfits with printed directions from $1.00 
up. Ladies’ purchasing agent. Send stamp for catalogue 
and price list.’ L. MARIA CHENEY, 361 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich 











Our new Sample 
book of embroid 

ery patterns 
shows each 
design entire, 
and contains 

















‘CRAZY PATCHWORK six.x'w onke 
SILK nen 

‘ew Haven, Ct (the Si Ue Patchwor' 
pang ah pte terra td ifal fal oeatt 
Embroidery Sik, smorted colors B0e. 0 package package, @ pechagee A 


FOR FLESHY LADIES. 





Ladies Paze7 


‘s, 
&c., with Powder, Pad | 
and directions for working, all | 


The Embonpoint Skirt Supporter is an invisible hi 
yoke, made of the stoutest webbing and furnished wit! 
snap-hooks, to which can be attached three articles of 
underwear, so that there may be nothing over the corset 
about the hips—except the polonaise, long basque, or over- 
skirt, ifa short basque is worn. Mothers will find this in- 





as it r : = weight of clothing from the 
|abdomen. S@>Se > descriptive circular, 
~~ EMBONPOINT SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


Springfi 


EMBROIDERED PATCHES 2 BORDERS 


ilk Patchwork, Birds, Flowers mething 
ae he new. Samples 15 and ascts. iemEvosdered | Dresses, 
Handkerchiefs, etc. Send for circular. 
U.S. NOVELTY CO., Sacamanca, N. Y. 


Clu ben’sS 
ELEGANT RUBBER WHEEL CASTORS 


Never corrode or rust out holes in the 
Carpet or Matting. Furniture mounted 
on these Castors can be moved over Deli- 
cate Fabrics or Polished Floors without 
“Saal the slightest mark or defacement 

Send for Catalogue. 











| ~ ~ F., Windsor Locks, Conn. 
‘Brown’s French Dressing. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


THE ORIGINAL! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND ONLY 








_____ MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1881. 


~~ - Tf WILL PAY YOU FROM 


$10 to $25 A WEEK 


to make and sell the GREAT GERMAN sopemee 
FLUID. _ will save the greater part of 7 oe hard lal 

in washi use the Great German W: Find, 
which wil BA extract all grease and paint the 
clothes. You can get the recipe for it by sending $1.00 to 


‘GEO. F. NEWCOMB, 


New Haven, Conn. 


HOW TO 00 IT! 


“LUSTRA PAINTING" is a superb method f 
decorating Screens, Curtains, Table-covers, etc., oe. 
There is not a JS, 4 in the who cannot do it without 

tuition by the aid of o canviee book of instruc- 


tion, “ H to do ‘ Lustra’ 
ow io * cents), 
bythe inventor, R. H. BRAGDON, OR TIST 
Studio Building, 337 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


I Agents can make large profts by selling one 
this summer. Send stamp for terms and 
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Original contributions from every reader of 


this journal are solicited; good puzzles are al- 
ways in demand. Prizes will be offered in 
every issue to either solvers or contributors. 
Address all puzzle correspondence to Will K. 
Norton, 90 Chambers Street, Buston, Mass. 


ANSWERS TO JUNE PUZZLES. 





Dis 
WOE 
: a 
NON 
ALE 
finals, Seine. 


No. 26. 


Primals, Dwina; 











No. 27. Clark, lark, ark. 
No. 28. RIMOSE 
TAMINE 
TIRADE 
TUMULT 
POC KET 
RE EDEN 

No. 29. A Bill. 

No. 30. EZAPS ED 
ARRIDE 
PRONGS 

oe a 
EDGING 
DESIGN 





PR1zE WINNERS.—The following have com- 


beautiful cats, their names are Flossy, Daisy, 
Calla, and Violet. They sit on the wood-pile 
and look very wise at Mr. Gray, and think, I 
guess, what a good dinner you would make; but 
Mr. Gray will open his little black eyes, and 
throw his bushy tail over his back and then away 
he will jump from limb to limb, only looking back 
long enough to say, “ Catch meif you can.” If 
you give my lettera place in our dear little paper, 
I will write to you again, for I want to tell my 
| little cousins about a beautiful play-mate that I 
have by the name of Carlo. Good-bye. 
LitTLE MAUD DaRLING DE LAUZON. 
Peru, Clinton county, 
Box 167. New York. 


———_oo—— 


SUPPOSE. 
Suppose, my little lady 
Your doll should beak: her head, 
Could you make it whole b crying 
Till eyes and nose are re 
And wouldn't it be pleasanter 
To treat it as a Es 
And say you're glad ’ twas dolly’s 
And not ate ol that broke? 
Suppose you're dressed for walking 
Rha the rain comes pouring down, 
Will it clear off any sooner 
Because you scold and frown? 
And wouldn't it be nicer 
For you to smile than pout, 
And so make sunshine in the house 
When there is none without? 
Suppose your task, my little man, 
is very hard to get, 
Will it make it any easier 
For you to sit and fret? 
And wouldn't it be nicer 
Than waiting like a dunce, 
To go to work in earnest 
And learn the thing at once? 


And suppose the world don’t please you, 
Nor the way some people do, 

Do ra think the whole creation 
Will be altered just for you? 

And isn’t it, my boy or girl, 
The bravest, wisest plan, 

Whatever comes or doesn’t come, 


To do the best you can? —Phabe Cary 


—_ +0 





peted for the June awards: D. E. F., Roxbury, | 
Mass.; Stella A. Morey, Cahdor, N. Y.; Zulu, | 
South Boston, Mass.; Minnie C. Alexander, 
Portland, Me.; L. A. Dudley, Waite, Me.; Fred. 
S. McDonald, Dry Mills, Mo.; Ajax, Boston, 
Mass.; Leonard, Philadelphia, Penn. The first 
prize is awarded to D. E. F., second to Fred. 5. 
McDonald, third to Stella A. Morey. 





Cuat.—It is pleasing to have so 7 good 
puzzlers to take an interest in Puzzle Net-werk. 
First-rate contributions have been received from 
Maine to Colorado. This speaks well for our 
column of mystic tangles. On account of the 
lull in puzzledom during the summer months, 
attributable to the heat and dispersal of families, 
we shall not offer any prizes again till cooler 
weather; the department, however, will appear 


regularly with its usual batch of knots and | 
snarls. 

AUGUST PUZZLES. 
No. 31. Worpb SQuare. 

1. Estates. 2. To beat. 3. The beard of 
corn. 4. A pendent ornament. 5. To appre- 
ciate. 6. Plural of the stalk of the potato. 

. E. F. 
No. 32. CHARADE. 


My frst isa river, deep and wide, 

Through a country of Europe it does glide. 

My next is a sort of excellent wine, 

Of a reddish color, sweet and prime. 

For ¢hird to find you must search the key; 

If sharp, the goddess of revenge you'll see. 

Great wholes there are at this enlightened day, 

Who hold enormous influence and sway. 
Scup. 


DIAMOND. 
2. A liquor. 
4. Retreated. 


No. 33. 
1. A letter. 
stance from Brazil. 


3. A fibrous sub- 
5. A photo- 


meter. 6. Purpuric acid produced by the de- 
composition of muroxide. 7. Ore. 8. A haunt. 
g. A letter. GEM. 


No. 34. PROGRESSIVE NUMERICAL. 
My whole of 11 letters is a nimble insect. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, isa kind of fodder. 
My 6, 7, 8, is a dance. 
My 9, 10, 11, is by. 
MINNIE C. ALEXANDER. 


Worp SQUARE. 


No. 35. 
1. A lord. 2. Toastonish (rare). 3. Packed. 
. In direction of. 5. To give energy to. 6. 
To make red. AJAX. 


—+o—— 


LETTER TO THE CHILDREN. 


BY ONE OF OUR YOUNG JOURNAL READERS. 





Dear Epitress :—I am a little girl a little 
we seven years old. I want to write you a 
etter. I like your little paper very much. I 
asked my mamma to see if there is a story that 
I can understand. I like poetry best. The first 
thing that mamma looks for is the letters from 
her sisters. I wonder if they are all my aunties; 
she gets a lot of letters from them every week. 
I wrote to one of the little girls; her n 5 
Allie Bacon. Oh, I started to tell you avow a 
gray squirrel; well, there is, right back of our 
house, a very large elm tree, and on the branches 
of that tree is a very pretty church, built for the 
blue-birds, so you see this winter the little church 
is empty, and there is one large, gray squirrel that 
day and goes into the little door 
and goes fast asleep. I guess the minister is 


(For Tue Lapres’ Home Journat.]) 
“ALBANI.”" 





A REAL, TRUE STORY FOR LITTLE GIRLS 





THIs story is about some one who is living 
now, and I want all the little girls to read it who 
are trying to learn to sing or to play on the piano, 
because it will certainly encourage them to prac 
tice more patiently. You must have read or 
heard about “A/éani.” If you have not, your 
mamma can tell you what a fine voice she has, 
how charmingly she sings, and how delighted 
every one is to hear her. This same fine singer, 
when a little bit of a girl like you, used to live 
in our family. She was then only séx years old. 
Just think how young she was to be taken from 
her mother, brothers and sisters, and put into a 
family of entire strangers. But then we soon 
came to love this little wee bit of a girl, Al 
though she could not speak one word of English, 
we soon managed to understand her signs, and 
she to know something of our language. Very 
cunning it was to listen to the little French bal- 
lads she sang with so much expression. I recall 
particularly one—the first line of each verse ran 
thus: “ Que je vous aime.”’ You must all know 
enough of the beautiful French language to 
translate this. From among three sisters she 
chose the e/dest for her room-mate, which amused 
us all. However, we were fast friends, and I 
can recall many a nice time we had together, 
spending the winter evenings with our friends, 
and listening to this little child, so small then 
that it was really a curiosity to see her play. It 
was the style in those days to flounce the cresses 
to the waist, and I remember a silk one that 
Albani’s father brought her from Montreal. 

She used to practise three hours each day, 
which is a long time for a little girl only six 
years old, or, as her father used to say, “ha/f- 
past six.’ He was very strict with her, and he 
used to say that his “ Emma” (for that was her 
true name) should one day charm the world with 
her voice. And very persevering she was, too, 
and many a hard piece in music she would con 
quer when an older pupil would give it up. 
Now we can see what her energy has done and 
how much she has accomplished. This true 
story should encourage all little girls to do bette: 
than ever before; and when you are so tired 
practising (as you surely will be) just think what 
I have told you about this great singer, “*A/bani.”’ 
When she comes to your beautiful city you must 
be sure and hear her sing, and remember that 
you have read something about her, and the best 
of it is—the story is ¢rve. H. M. 
Plattsburg, N.Y. 














TNFa Nis, a 
DisrePrics prics 


Food: 





aero oeent 
ja + © omeeeeeel —G.W. Bailey, 
*felfracaw a —W.W. Reid, 


“ Sasteanay ~~ ye superior to any- 
wing enaat le Troy, . ¥. 
Will be sent by mail on receipt of price in stamps. 

HORLICK’sS FOOD CO., Racine, W 
@@ Use Hosvicn's 





S. L. CADY’S Boarding and Da: wang Le fi 
Young Ladies, ee ee Haven, Co “4 





away or else he is very dull. We have four 


i? Dry Extmact oF 
My 
Fifteenth year commences Sept. 25. 


| 
| 


| 
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BEAUTIFUL DOLLS 


Given for a club of 
20 new subscrii 

These dolls will de. 
light the little girls. 
You need not be 
afraid to bump their 
heads together, or 
drop them on the 
floor; they will not 
break, as their heads 
cannot be broken 
Their hair and eyes 
are beautiful, and 
their complexion indi 
cates perfect health. 
Any little girl would 
be happy with one or 
both af these dolls to 
care for and educate. 
The face, neck and 


“ 





ir 


— 


owl 


The eyes are bright 
and beautiful. This 
Doll has already 
grown to be fifteen 
inches tall. Any little 
girl can easily secure 
this dol] by getting 
2oneighbors or friends 
to subscribe for the 
Lapigs’ HoME Jour- 
NAL. 

Price, $1.30. Post- 
age paid, 





— 





Florence Darning Silk. 


SOFT FINISH. 





PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR 


Repairs on Silk or Woollen Stockings 
and Undergarments. 


Woollen Stockings darned with this Silk last much 
longer, and are free from the disagreeable bunches caused 
by the use of wool yarns for mending purposes 

In buying new Hosiery, of whatever material, Ls adies 
will greatly increase its durability by “‘ running” the 
heels and toes with Frorence Darnine SILK. 

This process, by reason of the soft and pliable nature of 
the Silk, does not cause discomfort to the wearer 

SOLD BY ALL ENTERPRISING DEALERS 

Our latest book on Knitting (No. 5), with samples of 
Knitting and Etching Silk, sent on receipt of three 
stamps 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, 
FLORENCE, MASS 


CLOUGH & ORG ANS, 


WARREN 


THE ONLY REED ORGANS WITH eae IFYING 
TUBES GIVING PIPE ORGAN TON 
equal, but superior, to all others, $50 to $500 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue (mailed free) 
CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN COMPANY, 
44 E. 14th Street, ) { DETROIT, 
NEW YORK. ‘es Michigan, U.S. A 
COGS WEL L’s 


School of Phonography, New Haven, Oonn. 


"der ae (DF 2, 


Affords the best advantages offered by any school in the 
country. Open all summer. Same advantages by mail 
at reduced rates during the summer months. Begin now 
and be ready for a position in the fall. Send for our 
“ Compendium of Self Instruction,” $1.co, postpaid. Cir 
culars free. F.H. COGSWELL, Principal 


GOOD NEWS 
LADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
. Now's your time to get up 
orders for our cele 


Not onl 





‘eas 

and and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
merll Set, or Handsome Decorated 


, nee For . it gp Sas, or Soe Bene Moss 
T t. rfw a ulars ress 
Decgrnat ska {MERIOAN TEA ©o. 


TPE So $ trey 33 Vesey 8t., New York, 


$2.00 FOR 20 CENTS. 


32 Portraits of celebrated Actresses and famous men, 
49 Tricks in Magic and amusing Parlor Games, 26 Em 
broidery and Needle-Work Designs, 40 popular Songs, 27 
amusing and instructive Chemical Experiments, 50 Riddles, 
Charades, Enigmas, and Puzzles, 86 Practical Cooking 
and other Receipts, 29 Money-making Secrets and 40 Satin 
Cards (all ay ae with your name on, with all the above 

articles, sent by mail, post-paid, i only 10 2-Cent stamps. 
Agents ‘wante Big Addre: 
© ChE E CO., * Clintonville, Conn. — 


STANDARD READING. 


a. 


Choice Books 
GIVEN AWAY 


IN EXCHANGE FOR 


SCHOOL or COLLEGE 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


#a@- Send list ot your books giving dates, condition 
etc., and we will submit offer. 


Van Winkle & Weedon, 


88 Chambers Street, New York City. 


-| CARDS ; a 


tures socts. ; 
2octs. All for soc. 


nt new set of Extra Large Cards 4cts 

rent sets rocts. 100 Fine Scrap Pic- 

; 10° 2 Decalcomania rocts,; ro 5x74 Chromos 
F. E. THORP, ‘Woarwace, N.Y 


shoulders are wax. | 


r-cent 


NO MORE SICKNESS AND DEATH 
FROM SEWER-GAS, 

If Moore's Patent Sanitar ‘ca A 

pliances are Teed =“ 










Sectional view of Wash 








loset ever made 





Sanitary Water-Closet 





No Overriow Pipe, 
PivG, on Cua Re- - 
QUIRED 2 
We plug out sewer a= 
gas with a solid brass So: 
valve at top of trap ae rs} 
Impossible for trap ot 
to syphon “a a & 
These valves can be E 22 
applied to fixtures al oF 
ready in without much Se. 
| ro 
expense. §< 


DESCRIPTION. 

C represents a solid brass valve ground to the outlet, per 
fectly tight, preventing the escape into the room of any 
gases from the sewer-pipe, and making it impossible for 
water either to syphon or evaporate from the trap. B 
shows a float which, upon any increase of water in the 
basin above the dotted lines shown, rises and lifts the valve 
C from its seat and permits the water to escape under it 


and into the waste-pipe as fast as it enters the basin. The 
valve C retains water in the basin, which is emptied by 
| lifting the handle that projects through the slab 
‘he valves are now in use in a large number of first-class 
| residences, including Gov, Tilden’s, Wm. H. Vanderbilt's, 
Cornelius "Vanderbilt’s, Elliott F, Shepard’s, Rev. Ed- 
| ward Bright, D. D., Rev. J. P. Newman, D. D., Dr. Win 


ston’s, Prof. R. O. Doremus’s, J. D. Crimmins’s and R 
| A. McCurdy’s, and are now being introduced in the new 
Mutual Life Insurance Company's building 
Send for circulars and price-lists. Address 


WASHBURN & MOOKE M'F'G CO., Yonkers, XN. Y. 
These goods can be seen in practical « ops ration and for 
sale by nee & LOVE 
2 North 7th St ‘P hiladel; yhia, Pa 


BUY THE BEST. 
POST & CO'S 
AMERICAN STUDENT LAMP. 

\WPORTANT 4 
REMEMBER THAI TAS 
‘S "EME wax 


tin. LAME 


SREGUL ATED 


| GUARANTEED THE BEST. 
| STRONG, STEADY LICHT. 


| *9IX TIMES CHEAPER THAN 





GAS. By long Experience we 
| are enabled to make the BEST 
STUDENT LAMP MADE, and the 


ONLY one that raises and lowers 
the wick as shown in cut. Fully 
covered b neers tent, Price 
Nickel Piated Lineral 
Discounts to the Sen 
for Catalogue. 


POST & COMPANY, 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
WANTED—Ts""""" to fill lucrative posi 

tions in all parts of the country 
School Boards supplied with successful teachers, Cor 


Northampton Teachers’ 
ox 64, Northampton, Mass 


Cards, to cts 


Sue.” 





respondence solicited 
Agency, Lock B 
5 New Silver, Motto and Hand Chromo 
Send 2s cts. for new pack Gold, Beveled Fadge 
Cards, Samples 4cts. D. J. MAXSON, Berlin, N. ¥ 


BEST MADE GLOVES. 


Made from selec ted stock with care, unlined, lined and fur 


trimmed, for Ladies’, Misses’, Men and Boys’ Wear, and 
warrs unted by the Ma anufacturers, J.¢ HU rc HINS( »N 
& ¢ O., Johnstown, N Established, 1862 Vhe 
wis! hing serviceable ‘gh yves will ask their dealers for thi« 
make 





FORE COCHIN COCOA OIL. 


a 50 cents for a pound of the purest and best in mar 
! ket » for 5 pounds. Pound can sent postpaid by 
mail YY 20 cents extra. PATTERSON & CHIL 
STROM, Minneapolis, Minn 


ROGERS’ 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


We will send by mail, to any address, at WHOLE 
SALE PRICES, any package up to four pounds. Every 
piece of this celebrated ware is guaranté ! and a GUAR 
ANTEE CARD is sent with each lot. Send for illustra 
tions and prices of these goods before buying. They are 
always reliable 

HAFF & CO., Box 


24, Hartford, Conn 


ROYAL The superiority of VIOLET'S 
Toilet Soaps (Recommended by 
THRIDACE Leading Physicians) is established 
am by a test of nearly half a century 
VELOUTINE,_... , YiOLET; |. 
225 Rue Saint Denis, Paris 
SOAPS Depot in New York, 
Render the skin firm, PARK & TILFORD, 
white, and soft 917 Broadway. 


NEW BOOK BY D. L. MOODY. 
““The Way to God and How to Find It.” 


AGENTS wanted in every town, Sales nearly two 
thousand copies per week for six weeks since issued. We 
publish the only authorized books by Mr. Moody. Send 
for full list 

F.H Revert, 148 & 150 Madison Street, Chic ago 


IF YOU ARE MARRIED, pis:s*tine 


yf pinto — 
tant step, we can send you information which oa rouain | “ 
know, and worth $100. Valunble 16-page circular mailed 
free, by J. 8. OaILvis & Co., 33 Rose Street, New York. 


Cts. |SHEET MUSIC fii 
pest paper, suld everywhere 





to $1 each, sold by us at 


wer copy for @ 
on tet lat td het 
rom. Send d Ge stamos 


itor’ from. Ws: GREE cree. 
sont free. Wa 


Pen ieee: 
COPY ! :: 





















[For Tus Lavigs’ Home Journat. | 
BEST PLANTS FOR THE HOUSE. 
No.1 


BY EBEN £. REXFORD 





In former articles I told the readers of the 
JouRNAL what I thought about soil, and so forth, 
for plants in the house, and promised to tell them 
what plants I considered best for growing in or- 
dinary living rooms. That promise I will try to 
make good in this and fetlowing articles. 

Most amateurs want to grow plants they see 
in greenhouses and florists’ show- windows, where 
they are to be seen in perfection. They do not 
stop to think of the difference between a green- 
house and the parlor, and probably do not un- 
derstand what that difference is or the allowance 
o be made for it in making a selection of plants. 
in the greenhouse a plant has plenty of moisture 
all the time, and heat and light regulated to a 
nicety. In the parlor the air will be dry, and 
the only moisture the plant has about it will be 
at the roots, except when a sprinkling is given 
the leaves, which attention is too often neglected 
in dwellings because of the carpet and curtains, 


which may be damaged, the owners fear, if water | 


is used freely. A few plants may get all the 
light they need in an ordinary window, but if 
many are kept, some must suffer from lack of suf 
ficient light. In the greenhouse there is never 
any dust, and there is always more or less in the 
living-room, and it will settle on the plants, clog- 
ging up the pores through which they breathe. 
To have success with plants under these circum- 
we must select such kinds as flourish 
under unfavorable conditions because of their 
inherent vitality and . strength, which enables 
them to adapt themselves to conditions other and 
more delicate plants cannot exist under. The 
geranium is probably the best plant one can se- 
iect for the window, if the selection must be a 
flowering plant. . It thrives under almost any 
treatment. Give it a good soil to growin, a good 
light, and just enough water to keep the soil moist 
all the time, but never wet, and it will generally 
give excellent satisfaction. Some kinds are more 
floriferous than others, and some kinds will be 
more likely to bloom in winter than those which 
make a brave show during the summer. Care 


stances, 
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AMONG MY FLOWERS. 





BY MKS. M. D. WELLCOME. 





Geraniums. 

THESE have for years been a favorite bedding 
plant with me. 
to soil and location, yet they appreciate good 
| food and plenty of sunshine. They do not have 
the dumps if not petted, but enjoy being cared 
for and show their appreciation by thriving more 
luxuriantly. If yor let them go a week in a dry 
time without giving them a drink of water, they 
| bloom just the same. You may pile them intoa 
box without special attention to an easy position, 
throw over their roots a shovelful of earth, put 
them in a dark out-of-the-way corner of the cel- 
lar and never look at them again until May, and 
they won’t get huffy about it nor break their 
hearts with grief, but when you get ready to 
bring them up to the light and out-door life, you 
will find that they have been getting ready for 
the change—they knew it was coming, aud hav- 
ing lost all of their last year’s raiment, they had 
already begun to put on the spring style! I 
know this to be a veritable fact from years of 
personal observation. Mine did not come up- 
stairs and into the blessed sunlight and air of 
heaven until last week—this is June toth—and 
they had made quite a progress in robing them- 
selves in the delicate shades of white, with a tint 
of green and pink. Pale, poor things, for lack 
of pure air and sunshine ! 

I keep plants grown from cuttings in my win- 
dow-box during the winter, and always add a 
few new varieties every summer to my collection. 
A good, easy way to grow cuttings is to begin 
early in the summer and set them in the ground 
close to the parent plant—the leaves afford suffi- 
cient protection, and when the plant is watered 
the cutting is also benefited. These slips make 
nice plants for the window-garden. 

The name Geranium is derived from geranos, 
'a Greek word meaning crane, the seeds having 
a long spur supposed to resemble a crane’s bill. 

Shirley Hibberd, in a lecture delivered several 
years ago in London, says: “The true Gerani- 
ums are for the most part herbaceous plants in- 
habiting the northern hemisphere. . . . Let us for 
a moment wander among the pleasant slopes of 
Darby Dale in Derbyshire, or by the banks of 
the Clyde or the Calder. We shall in either case 
be rewarded by seeing vast sheets of the lovely 
Meadow Crane’s Bill, Geranium fraéense, a true 
Geranium, and one of the sweetest flowers in the 
world. In the rocky recesses of Ashwood Dale, 
or on the banks of bonny Doon, we may chance 
to see in high summer a profusion of the herb 
Robert, Geranium Robertianum, with pink flow- 
ers and purple leaves, a piece of true vegetable 
jewelry. And, once more, I invite you to an 
imaginary journey, and we will ride by rail from 





They are not a bit fastidious as ; 









PRISCILLA, spinning long ago, sighs as she thinks how soon her linen 
“ Will lose its glossy luster when, the wash, it once or twice has been in. 
She does not know that in the soap the evil lies that makes her suffer, 

Its great excess of alkali, which cuts the fiber, makes it rougher. 

Our modern maidens need not sigh, since Ivory Soap has been invented, 
Containing no free alkali—by which this ruin is prevented. 

For linen washed with Ivory Soap in snowy beauty’ll ne’er diminish, 
But always, while it lasts, preserve its pristine gloss and lustrous finish, 


Professor Silliman, of Yale College, says: ‘‘The 
Ivory Soap can not injure the most delicate fabric.” 


a. S|: 


If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, 
to pay postage, to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you, 


free, a large cake of Ivory Soap. (Please mention this paper.) 











Furness to White Haven in order to behold on 
the railway bank, more especially near St. Bees, 
a wonderful display of the Crane’s Bill, Gerani- 
um sanguineum, which from July to September 
forms solid sheets, often of a furlong in length, of 





should therefore be taken in making a selection. 

The double ones are not winter-bloomers, and | 
only single kinds should be chosen. One of the 
best is Master Christine, a very profuse and al- 
most constant bloomer, of a bright, clear rose, 
with white markings on the two upper petals, 
L,’Avenir is a very fine crimson variety, and the 
best winter-bloomer I have ever had. Pauline 
Lucca is a beautiful white. Mrs. Moore is a 
fine large flower, white, with a bright vermillion 
centre—an extra variety. Mrs. James Vick is ex- 
cellent for winter-blooming; it is a pure, delicate 
salmon. Rienzi is a glowing scarlet, having a 
very large and perfect flower. New Life is a 
most attractive novelty, having stripes of pure 
white and salmon on a brilliant scarlet ground, 
It is inclined to sport a good deal, and frequently 
whole trusses of bloom will show no variegation, 
Then again, every flower will be beautifully 
striped and splashed, and often you will find 
flowers completely salmon, It is a fine winter- 

bloomer. The good old Rose Geranium, having 
fine and delightfully fragrant foliage, should be in 
every collection. It can be grown into a large 
specimen, and improves with age as the English 
Ivy does, if properly taken care of. Flowering 
Geraniums should not have large pots to grow in, 

for a large amount of root-room encourages too 
much growth of branch and not enough of flow- 

ers. The most bloom is produced on plants 
somewhat pot-bound, But plants which are 
grown for foliage alone should be given plenty 
of room for their roots to spread in, thus inducing 
a rank and vigorous growth of branches. The 
Rose Geranium, therefore, should have large 
pots to grow in, and never be allowed to fill the 
earth with a solid mass of roots which have ex- 
hausted all the nutriment from the soil. Re-pot 
it every spring, cutting away all old and diseased 
roots, and give it strong soil. It is a good plan 
to add two or three spoonfuls of bone meal to 
the soil. Plants so treated will have large, fine 
foliage, and one well grown specimen is worth 
a dozen inferior plants. The Nutmeg Geranium 
has small foliage of an aromatic fragrance, and 
is well worth a place in every collection because 
of its usefulness in making up small bouquets. 
It is not a large grower, and is therefore adapted 
to small windows which the Rose Geranium 
would outgrow in a year or two. 


— —oo——— 

To DESTROY small flies which swarm around 
house plants, insert into the soil through the 
drainage hole of the flower pot two or three 
common matches. The phosphorous on the 
ends of the matches destroys the worms. “ Daisy 
Eyebright’s ’’ remedy is to spread a tablespoonful 
of wood ashes on the surface of the soil and dig 
it in, 

——+90—— 
Lapigs and gentlemen wishing to = telegra: 


obtain a complete outfit for only $3. Address 
Cleveland, 100 Superior St., Cleve 4 oO. 


we 





full instructions in the new amusement for ladies, that of 


that is sure to become very po ™ ar. Sold by S.W. Green’s 
Son, Publisher, 69 Beekman S 


page, of Stevens’ 


gives entire satisfaction wherever it is introduced. 





the most resplendent color. No garden coloring 
can even so much as suggest the power of this 
plant as it appears at a few places on the Cum- 
berland coast; even the sheets of scarlet poppies 
we see on badly cultivated lands are as nothing 
compared with these masses of one of the most 
common and hardiest of our wild flowers.” 

Under the skilful management of the florist, 
how the original wild flowers have improved and 
multiplied, until they are numbered by thousands 
of varieties!’ Every year the catalogues make 
announcement of new sorts, but many of these 
prove to be inferior to older well-known varieties. 
If one wishes to try his hand at raising Gera- 
niums from seed, he may be favored with a 
* novelty,” and if a good one it may bring him 
a little fortune. Plants from seed will bloom the 
first year, ‘They are very interesting to grow in 
this way, the seedlings look so cunning with their 
zoned or tricolosred leaves. 

ortland, Me. 


REGULATE the growth of small plants, shrubs, 
vines and young trees by pinching off the ends 
of the shoots desired to be checked, and thus 
avoid much pruning at other seasons. 

ii, 
that they will yield yous meat ttle prot send for a/are 
book on the subject, written by C. G. Bessy, Abilene, 


Kan. 

A new and useful machine is being manufactured and 
sold by E. Ross & Co., Wauseon, O., by which you can 
make rugs, mittens, lap- ‘robes, hoods, and many other use- 
ful articles, in a very short space of time. 


Younc ladies engaged in the delightful pastime of decor- 
ating onchina, must not fail to send their work to Grune- 
wald & Schmidt, 331 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., to be 
fired, as there is no place more reliable, or where they will 
receive such entire satisfaction. 


A CHARMING little book, written by D. J. Tapley, gives 


Amateur Photography, a most delightful pastime and one 


om. ¥. 


We call the attention of ne our readers to adv. on this 
djustable Chair. It is durable and the 

most comfortable — complete chair in the market; has 
Sifty changes of position. Is easily adjusted and <lways 


“For Best Window-Shade Fixtures.” 
—Award Southern Exhibition, 
Louisville, 1883. 


Hartshorn’s 
Shade Rollers. 


MANY MILLIONS IN USE. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


STEWART HARTSHORN, 
“486 Broadway, New York. 


Crock; it will save you 


Try this Cookin 
you better results. 


labor and Send this Coupon 


NIVERSAL oe CROny, 








Cooks Soup, Vegetables, Oatmeal, etc.— 
enyihing and everything. with $2.00, and I 
PRICES: 2 qt., 6oc qt.» 75°54 qt., Will send you $3.50 
$1.00; 6 qt., $1.25; Bat, i= 





worth of goods. 


JOHN W, FISHER, 


No. 194 FRONT ST., 
New York City. 


Lady agents wanted. $2.00 a day guaranteed. 
If your dealer has not got it, send for circular with 


full particulars, to 
JOHN W. FISHER, 


No. 194 Front Street, New York City. 


Send five two-cent stamps and I will send by re 
turn mail one Union parer and corer, the very bes’ 
for paring apples and potatoes. 


Granite lITronware. 


FO Bonne PRESERVING, 


IsS® WHOLESOME, SOME DURABLE, 
The Best Ware Made for the Kitchen. 


MANUFACTURED OWLY BY THE 


ST. LOUIS STAMPING COMPANY, ST. LOUIS. 
For sb m all Stove, Hardware, and Honsefurnishing Dealers. 


BL YN and Price List free on porting Be sure to mention this paper. 


NORTHERN & CROWN pn Ode tiv Anct 


> con! ev 
will i pay rome get it. Largest 0 Nock ot of pure Woes SH] 


JOHN A, SALZER, La Crosse, Wis, 
THE FAVORITE CHAIR 
pre Biie, aueiey @ Siting bs Present, nothing couse’ 


Combination Chair 
‘The left cut represents but one of five articles oumbined, vis 
+ + Invald's Sais, Child's Onb 
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valed. 
manufacture ae mat Pays i 
or iiius. 
STEVENS: ADJUSTABLE CH. CHAIR 
No. 3 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘Beautiful & Lasting for ORNAMENTING 
DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 


Stained 





Pamphlet sent free. 
DIETZ 
AUTOMATIC 
FRUIT DRIER. 
DIETZ — £0. 
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W.6.YO C. YOUNG on shone Tat ARCH ra e est ae gated Manus too Superior icen. 
WANTED EVERYWHERE. | Cleveland, Oh 
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